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Prelude to Chaos 


An Editorial 


HERE LIES 


E ARE sitting here at 
a comfortable desk in 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA ; 
Born a steam - heated office in a 
WASHINGTON, DC, New York skyscraper. We 
esas eds snatch glimpses of headlines 


BERCHTESGADEN, G&&MANY, 


from half a dozen papers as 
edition after edition pours 
from the presses bearing in- 
credible words. Day and night 
we twist the dials of the radio to piece out our 
knowledge of the facts behind the smoke screen with 
the last-minute guesses of correspondents on the 
ground. Yet, despite months and years of forewarn- 
ing, our mind refuses to grasp the ghastly thing that 
is happening. The world is going to smash before our 
eyes. And we sit here—writing. 

As we write (September 26), we do not know 
whether war will break next week, next month or 
next year. Hitler’s Berlin speech gives some hope 
that the Allies, with the saner counsels of German 
military and industrial leaders who know Ger- 
many’s real weakness, may yet convince him that it 
would be suicide to fight. But we do know that the 
passions he has let loose, the events the totalitarian 
states have set in train, and the declared aims of 
Nazi foreign policy can have but one end—war. 

This Czechoslovakian conflict is not a simple ques- 
tion of black and white. No informed person can 
deny that the Sudetens have had grievances, or that 
the territorial settlement of the Versailles Treaty 
imposed by the Allies has been the source of con- 
stant friction and a direct incitement to the unstable 
peace of the last twenty years. The Treaty was a bad 
treaty—we see that now. Britain and France (and 
indirectly the United States) have only themselves 
to blame for the rise of Nazi Germany and the 
swashbuckling arrogance of her warlord. In 1919 
the Allies made the mistake of being revengeful, 
harsh, and imperialistic. In 1938 they have made the 
opposite mistake of toadying to the dictators until the 
threat of naked force has come to rule the world. 











But regardless of what might or should have been 
done at earlier stages in this tragedy, the observant 
neutral sentiment of the world today is not deceived 
by German protestations. It knows that the German 
minority in Czechoslovakia was the freest and one 
of the best treated in Europe (their troubles are not 
a patch on those of the minorities in Germany and 
Italy). It knows that the Czechs and President 
Benes have acted with dignity, courage, and re- 
straint. It knows that their little republic is not ruled 
by Communists, but is the only remaining bastion of 
democracy in Central Europe against the all-engulf- 
ing tide of fascism. The epitaph for Czechoslovakia 
suggested in our drawing may not come true in lit- 
eral terms. But whether the nation is partitioned, 
or is overwhelmed by Nazi bombers, its life will have 
become a living death. 

Most Americans felt that the bargain engineered 
by Chamberlain with Hitler as the price of peace 
was a humiliating betrayal of the principles of free- 
dom. And evidence is growing hourly that the ma- 
jority of Englishmen and Frenchmen feel the same 
way. The stiffening attitude of the Allies after the 
Godesberg meeting was mainly due to pressure of 
public opinion from the peoples against the policies 
of their governments. If they fight, it will not be, 
as in past wars, because the gentry and industrialists 
want it, but because the taxi-driver, the coal miner, 
the longshoreman, and the farmer are saying: “This 
fellow Hitler has gone far enough. Sooner or later 
he will have to be stopped; and we’d best do it now.” 

And as for America, the appeal of President Roose- 
velt to Hitler and the powers expressed the sober 
judgment of all citizens that war would be a catas- 
trophe of fatal consequences to every nation. We 
can stay out, and we will, if only to preserve one 
oasis for the rebuilding of civilization in a shattered 
world. But because we are a democratic people, our 
influence will be thrown on the side of decency and 
humanity, against the Hitlers and their brood whose 
Stone Age creed is looming to bestride the world. 
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A Student in Economics 


By George Milburn 


LL of the boys on the third floor 
of Mrs. Gooch’s approved 
rooms for men had been post- 

ed to get Charlie Wingate up that 
afternoon. He had to go to see the 
Dean. Two or three of them forgot all 
about it and two or three of them had 
other things to do, but Eddie Barbour 
liked waking people up. Eddie stuck 
his weasel face in at Charlie’s door 
just as the alarm clock was giving 
one last feeble tap. The clock stood 
on the bottom of a tin washpan that 
was set upside-down on a wooden 
chair beside the bed. The alarm had 
made a terrific din. Eddie had heard 
it far down the hall. The hands 
showed two o'clock. Pale needles 
from a December sun were piercing 
the limp green window shade in a 
hundred places. 

Eddie Barbour yelled, “Aw right, 
Charlie! Snap out of it!”” He came into 
the chilly room and stood for a mo- 
ment staring vaguely at the ridge of 
quilts on the sagged iron bed. The 
only sound was the long, regular 
sough of Charlie Wingate’s breath- 
ing. He hadn’t heard a thing. Eddie 
made a sudden grab for the top of 
the covers, stripped them back and 
began jouncing the sleeper by the 
shoulders. Charlie grunted every 
time the bed springs creaked, but he 
nuzzled his pillow and went on sleep- 
ing. Eddie went over to the study 
table where a large, white-enamelled 
water pitcher stood and he came back 
to the bed with the water, breathing 
giggles. He tipped the water pitcher 
a little and a few drops fell on the 
back of Charlie’s neck without wak- 
ing him. Eddie sloshed the icy water 
up over the pitcher’s mouth. A whole 
cupful splashed on Charlie’s head. 
Charlie sat up quickly, batting his 
arms about, and Eddie Barbour 
whinnied with laughter. 

“Arise, my lord, for the day is 
here,” he said, going across and cere- 
moniously raising the crooked win- 
dow shade. Charlie sat straight up 
among the rumpled quilts with his 
head cocked on one side, staring 
dully. He had slept with his clothes 
on. He sat up in bed all dressed, in a 
soldier’s brown uniform, all but his 
shoes and roll puttees. 

“You got army today?” asked Ed- 
die, putting the pitcher down. 

Charlie looked at him for a mo- 
ment and blinked. Then he said in a 
Voice stuffy with sleep, “Naw. I had 
army yesterday. I got army make-up 
today.” He worked his mouth, mak- 
Ing clopping noises. 
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“What time you got army make- 
up, Charlie? When you come in from 
class you said get you up because you 
had to go see the Dean at two-thirty.” 

“Yeah, I do have to go see the Dean 
at two-thirty. But I got army make- 
up too. I got to make up drill cuts 
from three till six.’’ All at once he 
flopped back down on the bed, sound 
asleep again. 

“Hey!” Eddie cried, jumping for- 
ward. “Come out of that! Wake up 
there, Charlie! You can’t sleep no 
more if you got to see the Dean at 
two-thirty. You just about got time 
to make it.” He jerked him back up 
in bed. 

“Two hours’ sleep ain’t enough,” 
Charlie said. 

“Ts two hours all the sleep you got 
last night?” 

“Where you get the ‘last night’? I 
worked all night last night. I had 
classes till noon yesterday. Two 
hours’ sleep was all I got today. And 
darn little more yesterday or the day 
before. When is Sunday? Sunday’s 
the first day I’m due to get any real 
sleep. Two hours’ sleep is not enough 
sleep for a man to get.” 

Charlie Wingate loped up the steps 
of the Administration Building, hur- 
ried through the revolving doors, 
and walked past hissing steam radia- 
tors down the long hall to the Dean 
of Men’s office. He was ten minutes 
late. Before he opened the frosted- 
glass door he took out a pair of am- 
ber-colored spectacles and put them 
on. Then he went in and handed his 
summons to the secretary. 

“The Dean will see you in a mo- 
ment,” she said. “Please take a 
chair.” 

Charlie sat down and gave an am- 
ber-hued glance about the outer of- 
fice. Three dejected freshmen, hold- 
ing their green caps, were waiting 
with him. He recognized none of 
them, so he picked up a week-old 
copy of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor and started to read it. But the 
room was warm and he immediately 
went to sleep. He had his head 
propped back against the wall. The 
newspaper slipped down into his lap. 
His amber-colored glasses hid his 
eyes and no one could see that they 
were closed. He was awakened by 
the secretary shaking him. She was 
smiling and the freshmen were all 
snickering. 

“Wake up and pay for your bed, 
fella!” one of the freshmen called, 
and everyone laughed heartily. 

“T sort of drowsed off. It’s so nice 





“Wake up and pay for your bed, fella!” 


and warm in here,’ Charlie said, 
apologizing to the pretty secretary. 

The Dean of Men got up as he en- 
tered and, with his eyes on the slip 
bearing Charlie’s name, said, “Ah, 
this is Charles Wingate, isn’t it?” He 
grasped Charlie’s hand as if it were 
an honor and pressed a button under 
the edge of his desk with his other 
hand. The secretary appeared at the 
door. ‘Miss Dunn, will you bring in 
Wingate’s folder — Charles W-i-n- 
g-a-t-e. How do you like college by 
now, Wingate? Eyes troubling you?” 

“Pretty well, sir. Yes, sir, a little. I 
wear these glasses.” 

The secretary came back with the 
folder and the Dean looked through 
it briefly. “Well, Wingate, I suppose 








you’re anxious to know why I sent 
for you. The unpleasant truth is, 
Wingate, you don’t. seem to be doing 
so well in your college work. Your 
freshman adviser conferred with you 
twice about this, and this week he 
turned your case over to me. My pur- 
pose, ‘of course, is to help you. Now, 
to be quite frank, Wingate, you’re on 
the verge of flunking out. Less than 
a third of the semester remains, and 
you have a failing grade in English 
101, conditional grades in Psycholo- 
gy 51 and Military Training; three 
hours of F and four hours of D, al- 
most half your total number of hours. 
On the other hand, you have an A 
average in Spanish 1 and a B in Eco- 
nomics 150. Wingate, how do you 
account for your failing English 
when you are an A student in Span- 
ish?” 

“To tell you the truth, sir, I got 
behind on my written work in Eng- 
lish, and I’ve never been able to catch 
up. And I don’t really have to study 
Spanish. My father is a railway sec- 
tion foreman in my home town, and 
he’s always had a gang of Mexicans 
working for him. I’ve been speaking 
Mexican ever since I was a kid. It’s 
not the pure, what they call Castilian, 
Spanish, but I probably know almost 
as much Spanish as my professor.” 

“How about this B in Economics? 
That’s a fairly high grade.” 

“Yes, sir. Doctor Kenshaw — he’s 
my Ec professor — doesn’t give ex- 
ams. Instead he gives every one a B 
until he calls for our term papers. 
We don’t recite in his class. We just 
listen to him lecture. And the grade 
you get on your term paper is your 
semester grade.” 

“Ah! What you students term a 
pipe course, eh, Wingate?” 

“Not exactly, sir. We have to doa 
lot of outside reading for the term 
paper. But I’m counting on keeping 
that B in Ec.” 

“That’s fine, Wingate. But it ap- 
pears to me that it’s high time you 
were getting busy on some of these 
other grades, too. Why can’t you dig 
in and pull these D’s up to B’s, and 
this F up to at least a C? You’ve got it 
in you. You made an unusually high 
grade on your entrance exams, your 
record shows. Graduated from high 
school with honors. What’s the trou- 
ble, Wingate? Tell me!” 

“T don’t know, sir, except I work at 
night and—” 

“Oh, I see it here on your enroll- 
ment card. Where do you work?” 

“J work nights for Nick Pappas, 
down at The Wigwam.” 

“How many hours do you work?” 

“Ten hours, sir. From nine till 
seven. The Wigwam stays open all 
night. I eat and go to eight o’clock 
class when I get off.” 


+ 


“Very interesting, Wingate. But 
don’t you suppose that it would be 
advisable to cut down a bit on this 
outside work and attend a little more 
closely to your college work? After 
all, that’s what you’re here for, pri- 
marily—to go to college, not work in 
a cafe.” 

“IT couldn’t work fewer hours and 
stay in school, sir. I just barely get by 
as it is. I get my board at The Wig- 
wam, and I pay my room rent, and 
I’ve been paying out on a suit of 
clothes. That leaves only about a dol- 
lar a week for all the other things I 
have to have.” 

“Wingate, shouldn’t you earn more 
than that, working ten hours?” 

“T get the regular, first-year-man 
rate, sir. Twenty-five cents an hour. 
It’s set by the University. Nick takes 
out for board.” 


“Can’t you arrange for a little fi- 
nancial support from home?” 

“No, sir, I’m afraid I couldn’t. I 
have two brothers and two sisters at 
home younger than I am. It wouldn’t 
be right for me to ask my father to 
send money out of what he makes.” 

“But surely you could get out and 
land something a little more lucra- 
tive than this all-night restaurant 
job, Wingate.” 

“No, sir. Twenty-five cents is the 
standard rate for working students, 
and I haven’t found anything better. 
Nick says he has at least twenty men 
on the waiting list for this job I 
have.” 

“Well, there’s this about it, Win- 
gate. The University is here, support- 
ed by the taxpayers of this State, for 
the purpose of giving the young men 
and women of this State educational 
opportunities. The University is not 
here for the purpose of training 
young men to be waiters in all-night 
restaurants. And, so far as I can see, 
that’s about all you are deriving from 
your University career. So it occurs 
to me that you should make a choice: 
either find some way to devote more: 
attention to your college work or 
drop out of school altogether. We are 
very loath to encourage students who 
are entirely self-supporting. And yet, 
I will admit that I know any number 
of first-rate students who are entire- 
ly self-supporting. There’s Aubery 
Carson, for example. Quarterback on 
the football team, delegate to the 
Olympics, president of the Student 
Senate, and he’s a straight A student. 
Aubery Carson was telling me only 
last week that he hasn’t had any fi- 
nancial assistance from home since 
he enrolled as a freshman. Aubery is 
a fine example of the working stu- 
dent.” 

“Yes, sir; but look at the job Car- 
son has. He works for a big tobacco 


company, and all he has to do is hand 
out Treasure Trove cigarettes to 
other students. The tobacco company 
pays him a good salary for Passing 
out samples of their cigarettes. 

“Why, Wingate, you surely must 
be mistaken about that. I don’t be- 
lieve Aubery Carson smokes. In fact 
I know he doesn’t smoke. He’s one of 
the finest all-round athletes in this 
country.” 

“No, sir; I don’t say he smokes 
either. But that’s the straight stuff 
about his job with the cigarette com- 
pany. They figure it’s a good adver- 
tisement to have a popular guy like 
Aubery Carson passing out Treasure 
Trove. Sort of an endorsement.” 

“All the same, Wingate, it doesn’t 
reflect a very good attitude on your 
part, criticizing the way one of your 
fellow students earns his college ex- 
penses.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to criticize him, 
sir. I was only saying—” 

“Yes, yes, I know; but all this is 
beside the point. We’re here to dis- 
cuss the state of your grades, Win- 
gate. The fact is, you are on probation 
right now. As you must know, any 
student who is passing in less than 
half his work is automatically sus- 
pended from the University and must 
return to his home. Now one F more 
and out you'll go, Wingate. That’s 
just being frank with you.” 

“T’d hate to have to go back home 
like that, sir.” 

“Well, you’d have to. If you flunk 
out, the University authorities are 
obliged to see that you return to your 
home immediately.” 

“Td hate that, sir. I’d hate to go 
back home and have to live off my 
family, and that’s probably what I'd 
have to do. [had a letter from mother 
yesterday, and she says that nearly 
all the boys who graduated from high 
school with me are still there, loafing 
on the streets and living off their old 
folks. I don’t like that idea. Mother’s 
proud of me because I’m working my 
way through college. You know there 
are not many jobs to be had nowa- 
days, sir, and I’d hate to have to go 
back home and loaf.” 

“It is a problem, I’ll confess, Win- 
gate. But what’s the point in your 
coming to the University and work- 
ing all night in a cafe and then flunk- 
ing your class work? Moreover, your 
freshman adviser reports that you 
make a practice of sleeping in class. 
Is that true?” 

“Well, yes, sir. I suppose I do drop 
off sometimes.” 

“Pretty impossible situation, isn’t 


it, Wingate? Well, I’ve given you the’ 


best advice I can. Unless you can 
alter your circumstances I suggest 
that you withdraw from the Univer- 
sity at once. We have six thousand 
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other students here who need our at- 
tention, and the University has to be 
impartial and impersonal in dealing 
with these problems. Unless you can 
find some means to avoid flunking 
out I suggest withdrawing before- 
hand.” 

“Withdrawal would be a disgrace 
to me, sir. If I withdrew and went 
back home now, everyone at home 
would say that I had been expelled. 
You know how small towns are.” 

“Ah, now, Wingate, when you be- 
gin dealing with small-town 
gossip, I fear you’re really 
getting outside my province. 
But I should think you’d pre- 
fer honorable withdrawal to 
flunking out.” 

“T believe I'll try to stick it 
through, sir. I’ll try to remove 
the conditional grades, and 
maybe I can luck through on 
my finals.” 

“IT hope you can, Wingate. 
As long as you feel that way 
about it, good luck to you.” 
The Dean of Men stood up. 
Charlie stood up too. The 
Dean put out his hand and showed 
his teeth in a jovial smile and bore 
down hard on Charlie’s knuckles. 
“T’'m counting on you strong, old 
man,” he said, encircling Charlie’s 
shoulders with his left arm. “I know 
you have the stuff and that you’ll 
come through with flying colors one 
of these days.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Charlie said, 
grinning tearfully while the Dean 
gave his shoulder little pats. He 
edged toward the door as soon as the 
Dean released him, but when he 
reached it he hesitated and pulled 
the postal card out of his pocket. “Oh, 
pardon me, sir, but there’s something 
I forgot to ask you. I got this in the 
mail today. I’ve been a little bothered 
about what to make of it.” 

The Dean of Men took the mimeo- 
graphed card and read it quickly. 
“Why, I should say that you ought to 
go see what they want, Wingate. You 
shouldn’t ignore things of this sort, 
you know. It’s all a part of the nor- 
mal activities of college life. No rea- 
son for antagonizing your fellow- 
students.” 

“All right, sir; I’ll go see them.” 

“Why, to be sure, go see them! Al- 
ways keep in mind that the Univer- 
Sity is a social as well as an educa- 
tional institution, Wingate.” 


Room 204, Student Union Build- 
ing, was a newly finished, rather bar- 
ren.office that smelled dankly of lime 
in the fresh plaster. It was fitted with 
a metal desk painted to imitate paint- 
ed walnut, a large brass spittoon, a 
Square metal wastepaper basket, a 
green metal filing cabinet, a large 
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bank calendar, a huge pasteboard 
shipping case, and J. Aubery Carson, 
who had the freshman cap concession. 

Charlie Wingate hesitantly opened 
the door and saw J. Aubery Carson 
tilted back in a chair, his feet on the 
metal walnut desk, reading a copy 
of Ballyhoo. 

“Co-ome in! Co-ome in!” J. Au- 
bery Carson called loudly without 
putting down his magazine. “All 
right, old timer. What’s on your 
mind?” 






Charlie held out the mimeo- 
graphed card. Carson held his maga- 
zine a moment longer before accept- 
ing the card. He shoved his hat down 
over one eye, turning the card, look- 
ing first at the back, then at the name 
on the front. “‘Um-m-m,” he grunted. 
He reached over to a drawer in the 
filing cabinet without taking his feet 
down and flipped through the cards. 
He looked at the name on the postal 
card again, pulled his thick lips up 
into a rosette. He looked at the file 
card in silence. 

“Wingate,” he said at last in a se- 
vere tone, “you have been dilatory. 
Indeed, Wingate, I might even go so 
far as to say you have been remiss. 
At the beginning of this semester you 
applied for and received a refund on 
your student ticket fee. That signi- 
fies that you have not attended a sin- 
gle football game this season, and 
that you have no intention of honor- 
ing any of the University’s athletic 
spectacles with your presence this 
season. Also, the record discloses that 
you did not register at the Y.M.-C.A. 
freshman mixer. Neither did you re- 
spond to polite solicitation for a tri- 
fling monetary pledge to the Memo- 
rial Stadium Fund. 

“And, furthermore, your most hei- 
nous offense of all, Wingate, we find 
that you have yet to pay in one dollar 
for your freshman cap, prescribed by 
your seniors and purveyed to you on 
a non-profit basis by the Student 
Committee on Freshman Activities. 
And yet, Wingate, I find you duly 
enrolled and attending classes in this 
here now University. Wingate, what 
possible excuse do you have for such 
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gross neglect of University tradition? 

Speak up!” 

Charlie said meekly, “Well, I work 
nights and it’s hard for me to get here 
in the daytime, and I can’t afford to 
buy a cap.” 

“What’s this!” Carson exclaimed, 
jerking his legs down from the desk 
top and banging the desk with two 
flat hands. “Why, boy, this is treason! 
You mean you can’t afford not to buy 
a freshman cap.” 

“No, I just came to tell you that a 
dollar has to go a long way 
with me and that I need every 
cent I earn to stay in school. 


Carson’s lean, florid face 


umes of short stories (Oklahoma 2 at 
Town and No More Trumpets) and suddenly became rigid and he 


one novel (The Catalogues), and had P s . 
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stuck his jaw out with his low- 


suit, he again looked very 
much as he did in all the sport- 


here, Wingate,” he said, hard- 
lipped, “‘you’re still a freshman at 
this University. You’ll have to wait 
another year before you can start 
saying what you will do and won’t 
do, see? Now we’ve been patient with 
you. You’ve been in school here three 
months without putting on a fresh- 
man cap. Do you realize that over 
eighty-five per cent of the freshman 
class came in here and bought their 
caps before the first week of school 
ended? Now who do you think you 
are, Wingate? You’re going to get 
you a cap, and you’re going to wear 
it. See? No ifs, ands, or buts about it. 
And if you don’t leave this office with 
a green cap on your head then I don’t 
mind telling you that we’ve got ways 
of getting one on you before another 
day passes.” 

“Well, if I buy one it’s going to put 
me in a bad hole. All the money I’ve 
got is what I saved out to pay my 
room rent this week.” 

“Listen, fella, if we let horsefeath- 
ers like that go here, half the fresh- 
man class wouldn’t be wearing fresh- 
man caps right now. Now I’ve said 
all I’m going to to you. Do you want 
your green cap now or will you wait 
till later? That’s all I want to know. 
I don’t aim to give you any high- 
pressure sales talk on something 
that’s already been decided for you. 
Take it or leave it.” 

Carson reached over into the large 
pasteboard box, groped far down in 
it, and brought forth a small green 
monkey cap. He tossed it on the desk. 
Charlie Wingate stuck his forefinger 
in his watch pocket and pulled out a 
small pad of three carefully folded 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Left to right above: 1. Stamp issued by Czech Foreign Legion 
in Siberia, 1918. 2. Frederick Smetana, composer, 1934. 3. 
Anton Dvorak, 1934. 4. Czech Airmail (2 Koruny, standard 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Story of the Beleaguered Nation Told in Stamps 


By Frank L. Wilson 


RITICS of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia have called it 
a quarreling mass of minori- 
ties with no past and little hope for 
the future. The Germans say it has no 
Existenzberechtigung — justification 
for existence—but the Czecho-Slo- 
vaks point to a long and honorable 
history. The German, Hungarian, Po. 
lish and Ruthenian minorities may 
have had little in common with the 
Republic, but Bohemia and Slovakia 
have stood firm for the democratic 
ideals of the late Thomas G. Masaryk, 
the “George Washington of Czecho- 
slovakia.” Prague, the Czech capital, 
is the oldest city of Central Europe, 
and ever since the land of Bohemia 
was settled by the Czechs during the 
sixth century the Bohemians have 
kept their spirit of independence 
alive through centuries of German, 
Austrian and Magyar oppression. In 
short, a study of history shows that 
the minorities of Central Europe 
are so tangled up together that it is 
impossible to apply the “yardstick” 
of independent self-government 
without creating grievances in one 
quarter or another. 


The Ancient Kingdom 

The name Czechoslovakia com- 
prises two branches of the same Slav 
nation: the Czechs of Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia and Silesia, and the Slovaks of 
Slovakia. This land of the Bohemi- 
ans early was under the influence of 
the Germans. By the ninth century 
their missionaries had converted the 
Bohemians to Christianity and dur- 
ing the next century the Bohemian 
regions were united under a house 
of dukes, known as the Premysl, who 
gave homage to the German kings. 
By the 12th century the Premysl 
dukes were raised to the rank of 
kings. Under Ottokar II in 1253 Bo- 
hemia became one of the most pow- 


erful nations of Europe and its sway 
extended from the Adriatic to the 
Elbe. But this power faded before 
the end of the century, the Haps- 
burgs gained control, and this once 
powerful kingdom became divided. 
The Premys! line died out by 1306, 
and for over a century and a quarter 
the remainder of Bohemia was ruled 
by the house of Luxembourg. In the 
16th century the crown of Bohemia 
was bestowed on Ferdinand of Haps- 
burg, a brother of Emperor Charles 
V. The Thirty Years’ War was largely 
fought in Bohemia with the result 
that the population was reduced to 
less than half and the region was 
completely devastated. The Czechs 
meekly bore the Hapsburg rule until 
the close of the 18th century when 
nationalism was again’ awakened. 
The Congress of Vienna, however, 
refused recognition and quickly put 
down the uprisings and insurrections 
that followed. But the Czech move- 
ment continued and became an ever- 
present threat to Austria and a fore- 
cast of independence. 


The Founding of the Republic 

The World War raised the hopes of 
the Czechs for freedom. When the 
war broke out Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk, father of the Czech move- 
ment, a well-known philosopher and 
for many years a professor in Ameri- 
can universities, was in the Austrian 
parliament. The Czechs were drafted 
into the armies of the Central Pow- 
ers and the sympathies of Masaryk 
were not with the government’s poli- 
cies. He made his escape from Aus- 
tria in December, 1914, and immedi- 
ately organized a campaign of 
nationalist propaganda. Masaryk also 
visited America and gained the aid of 
President Wilson. As a result Czechs 
in. the German and Austrian armies 
deserted to join the Czech Legions, 
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coin), 1930. 5. First stamp of Revolutionary Committee, 
1918. 6. Centenary of Dr. Miroslav Tyrs, founder of Sokol ° 
movement, 1932. 7. President Masaryk’s 80th birthday, 1930, 


whose exploits later became among 
the most impressive of the World 
War. Czechs residing in England, 
Italy, the United States and other 
countries flocked to France to join the 
Czech Legions and fight for the free- 
dom of their native land. It was at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, that the 
Czechs and Slovaks signed an agree- 
ment to cooperate for an independent 
state. 

Large numbers went to Russian 
Siberia where they organized them- 
selves to aid the cause of the Allies. 
They secured control of the vital 
parts of the Siberian railroad, in- 
cluding Vladivostok, giving invalu- 
able aid when the Allies arrived. The 
Czech troops became the mainstay of 
the Allied military efforts in Russia 
and it was largely due to this well- 
disciplined army that the Powers 
gave recognition later. In addition to 
the Russian Legions the Czechs ren- 
dered valuable service along the 
frontiers of Italy and France, but the 
remembrance of their exploits to aid 
the cause of the Allies has been for- 
gotten today. 

Czechoslovakian independence 
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Left to right above: 1. City Hall Square, Prague (see photo, 
opposite page), 1928. 2. Hradcany Castle, Prague, 1919. 
3. President Eduard Benes, 1937. 4. St. (King) Wenceslas on 


was proclaimed at Washington on 
October 18, 1918, and the National 
Council, Narodni Vybor, took over 
the reins of government of territories 
that had belonged so long to the 
Austro - Hungarian Monarchy. This 
government was given immediate 
recognition by the United States. In 
November the National Assembly 
met formally in Prague and declared 
the Czechoslovak State to be a Re- 












Mr. Wilson begins herewith a Stamp 
Department which will be a _ regular 
monthly feature of Scholastic. He is wide- 
ly known among philatelists as editor of 
Avocations Magazine and co-editor of 
Stamps Magazine. 


The Stamps of the Republic 

Czechoslovakia, through the me- 
dium of her stamps, has portrayed a 
panorama of interesting episodes, 
personages and architecture, associ- 
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horseback, 1929. 5. National coat of arms, 1929. 6. Commem- 
orative of the first Anniversary of Independence and of the 
Czecho-Slovak Legion, 1919. 7.Scene in Tatra Mountains, 1929. 
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(News Map by Staff Artist Bourne) 


Map shows what may be left of Czechoslovakia if German, Polish and Hungarian 
minorities succeed in slicing up the nation. Heavy line shows present border. 


public with Masaryk as its first Pres- 
ident. By the treaty of St. Germain, 
September 10, 1919, the Allied and 
Associated Powers recognized the 
Republic. By 1922 President Masaryk 
and his council had untangled the 
economic snarl, and Czechoslovakia 
presented a united country at work 
with relatively high wages and a firm 
currency. 

President Masaryk resigned on 
December 14, 1935, and Dr. Eduard 
Benes, former Premier and Foreign 
Minister, friend and co-worker of 
Masaryk, was elected as his succes- 
sor. The title of “Liberator Presi- 
dent” was conferred on Masaryk as 
a mark of esteem by his countrymen. 
But the great founder, who died last 
year at 87, was spared the pain and 
humiliation of capitulation to Nazi 
Germany, supported by the turncoat 
Allies, which President Benes and 
his people must endure today. 





ated with her romantic history both 
past and present. 

Immediately following the Armis- 
tice in 1918 overprinted Austrian 
stamps made their appearance. These 
stamps were apparently overprinted 
by private persons, and although 
they have not been officially recog- 
nized some of them passed through 
the posts and received cancellations. 
These items are now prized by col- 
lectors who specialize in the stamps 
of Czechoslovakia. During the occu- 
pation of part of the northern boun- 
daries of Hungary by the Czechslo- 
vak forces stamps of Hungary were 
overprinted with “Cesko Slovenska 
Posta”’ and other inscriptions. 

The first government stamps were 
printed following the declaration of 
the Republic, in the printing plant of 
the Graficka Unie at Prague. The de- 
sign chosen for these first stamps was 
that of the historic Hradcany Castle 
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at Prague, from a painting by Alfons 
Mucha. Czechoslovakia has also por- 
trayed other famous castles on her 
stamps, including Karlstein, Pern- 
stein, Orava, Hradec, Hluboka, Kri- 
voklat, Orlik, Krumlov, . Palanok, 
Zvikov, Strenco, Cesky Raj, and the 
ruins of Bratislava. 

Churches, cathedrals and city 
views also appear on the stamps of 
Czechoslovakia, among them Brno 
Cathedral, St. Nicholas’ Church at 
Prague, the First Christian Church 
at Nitra, the Cathedral at Prague, 
and St. Barbara’s Church at Kutten- 
berg. Street views of Prague, Levoca, 
Jasnia, Banska Bystrics, Podebrady 
and Olomouc appear on some series, 
as well as scenes from the High 
Tatras in the Carpathian Mountains 
that form part of Czechoslovakia’s 
northern border. 

The portrait of the late Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk, first president of 
the Republic, appeared on Czech- 
slovak stamps in 1920 and frequently 
since then. At the time of Masaryk’s 
death in 1937 the Liberator’s portrait 
appeared on the stamps in black. The 
latest picture of this great statesman 
appeared on a welfare stamp issued 
March 7, 1938, to mark the 88th anni- 
versary of his birth. The stamp de- 
picts the late president on a visit to 
the province of Moravia ten years 
previous, lifting up a little girl who 
had presented him with a bouquet of 
flowers. 

Following the resignation of Ma- 
saryk in 1935 and the election of Dr. 
Eduard Benes on December 18th of 
that year, a stamp bearing the por- 
trait of the new president made its 
appearance. A different portrait of 
President Benes appeared in 1937 
(see above). 

Portraits of famous composers, 
writers and statesmen have also ap- 
peared on the stamps of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Frederick Smetana was hon- 
ored with a stamp in 1934 on the 50th 
anniversary of his death. Smetana, 
composer of the opera, “The Bartered 
Bride,” was a well-known orchestral 
leader in Austria and Sweden until 
he lost his hearing in 1874. 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Adventures in the World’s Work 


Survey It for Yourself Through Scholastic’s Vocational Department 


HE surging onward march of 
American industry and com- 
merce continues despite war clouds 
and depression. American ships on 
all of the seven seas are carrying 
automobiles to Scandinavia, tools to 
China, machinery to South America, 
cotton to England, radios to South 
Africa. 
The world of Transportation ... 


of Communication . . . Government 
... Business and Finance... Build- 
ing Construction ... Agriculture... 


Manufacturing ... 
coming youth. 
Unemployment? Yes, there will 
continue to be unemployment. But 
a cooperative, technical attack on 
this great problem will be a part of 
your adventure because some of you 
will be among the industrialists, the 
community leaders, the labor ex- 
perts, the government officials, the 
educators, who will work with others 
to find ways to meet this problem. 


is calling to on- 


Robert H. Mathewson 


Vocational Editor 





Photo by Astra from -F.P.G. 


No more adventurous time hag 
ever existed in the world’s history 
and you are coming into it to take 
your vocational part. Even those oe- 
cupations that seem less romantic 
are important parts of the whole, 
And it is all part of a larger inter- 
national scene at a critical period in 
world affairs. 

In this fascinating world, your 
choices are important because you 
will continue to play a role, great or 
small, in this vast theatre of events, 
What you are now doing in your 
family ... at your studies... in the 
schoolrooms .. . is important. And 
your thoughts about the work which 
you want to follow and the life you 
want to lead in your communities 
are important for the time is not far 
distant when you and your friends 
will be taking over the jobs of Amer- 
ica . . . the important jobs in the 
factories which produce the prod- 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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CAREERS IN BRIEF: 1. AVIATION 


FIELD: 


There’s only one Corrigan ... only a few 
fliers . . . about 90% of the people in avia- 
tion are on the ground. Aviation is a busi- 
ness . . . not a Hollywood scenario. Only 
first-class trained people are wanted... 
and they are picked like prima donnas. 
But it’s a grand and growing industry ... 
the future of commercial aviation is as- 
sured. About 11,000 people are now em- 
ployed by airlines and within the next few 
years a selected few thousand of youth ... 
young men and women ... will find their 
way into the following jobs: 


BRANCHES: 

In the air: pilots, co-pilots, test pilots, 
stewards and stewardesses, navigators, ra- 
diomen, instructors and inspectors. 

On the ground: airplane mechanics, in- 
strument technicians and repairmen, en- 
gine mechanics, radio engineers, radio me- 
chanics, maintenance superintendents, 
parachute riggers, aircrafts and engine 
engineers. 

At the airports: dispatchers, meteorolo- 
gists, operations managers, traffic agents, 
airport engineers, ground school instruc- 
tors, airport managers, airport ground 
men, radio operators, airport maintenance 
men. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

For flying jobs, strict physical and other 
requirements must be met before licenses 
are issued. Candidates for training must 
be in tip-top physical trim, must have the 
requisite motor-sensory abilities and men- 
tal alertness, as well as other basic capaci- 
ties. 

A stewardess must be between 21 and 28 
years of age, must weigh not more than 
120 pounds, must not be taller than 5 feet, 
5 inches, must possess a pleasing person- 
ality, tact, intelligence and spirit, and must 


be attractive in appearance. She must also 
be a registered nurse. Stand in line, girls, 
and don’t crowd! 

Many ground jobs in aviation also re- 
quire licenses and special training. Basic 
requirements for the more skilled jobs are 
geod physical condition, high school edu- 
cation (technical preferred), college edu- 
cation in some jobs, mental alertness and 
reliability, mechanical aptitude in certain 
jobs, and in public relations jobs, the abil- 
ity to deal with people. 


TRAINING: 

Turn around, Dick Whittington, if you 
can’t take it physically, mentally or finan- 
cially, because the training is strict. Here’s 
where you can go through the mill: (1) 
U. S. Government Schools (especially 
tough; only the most fit, mentally and 
physically, are admitted and the odds 
against getting into one of these schools 
are high); (2) airport schools and flying 
clubs; (3) commercial schools (pick a good 
school if you are planning to get into the 
game via this route; there are 30 approved 
schools in the country); (4) technical 
schools and colleges (good for mechanics 
and engineers); (5) apprenticeships. 

Now get out your pencil and figure costs. 
These are average: Amateur license, $276; 
private license, $505; limited commercial 
license, $553; transport license, $1,777. For 
mechanic’s jobs: airplane mechanic, $180; 
engine mechanic, $181. 


INCOME: 

You'll never get rich in aviation but the 
more highly skilled jobs pay reasonably 
well. Here are the averages: Pilots, $540 
per month; co-pilots, $200 per month; stew- 
ardesses, $120 per month; ground jobs, $30 
per week; mechanics and operators, $35 to 
$40 a per week; unskilled ground men, $15 
per week. 





FUTURE: 

Like every other field, reports differ ac- 
cording to who is telling the story, but 
there are about 13,000 licensed pilots of all 
grades in the country and about 1,000 of 
these are employed by established airline 
operators. Airlines have a waiting list (lis- 
ten to this, girls) of hundreds of applicants 
for positions as stewardesses. Only 5% of 
applicants secure jobs as junior pilots with 
the airlines. It’s a tough, highly competi- 
tive industry, boys, with only a compara- 
tively few in the top jobs. Nevertheless, 
there are good, long-term opportunities in 
aviation. Skilled men will be needed as ex- 
pansion continues. 


BREAKING IN: 

One way is through the door of the ma- 
chine shop or as a helper and apprentice 
to a mechanic. Public technical schools in 
some states are giving training in airplane 
mechanics. Many good commercial schools 
give ground, as well as flying instruction. 


READ: ais 

“Aviation Training,” Aeronautics Bulletia 
No. 19, Bureau of Air Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Careers in the Clouds,” October, 193%, 
number of Occupations magazine, Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

“Occupations in Aviation” (10c), National 
Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth Ave, 
N. Y. City. 

“The Aviation Mechanic,” January, 193% 
number of Occupations magazine. 

Getting a Job in Aviation, McGraw- 
Book Co., N. Y. A comprehensive 
practical book just published. 

“Air Transportation,” an Occupational 
Brief of the National Youth Administra- 
tion of Illinois, Chicago. (Available # 
teachers only.) 
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PENN—The Modern Statesman 


The Founder of Pennsylvania Celebrates a Birthday 


By Leonard S. Kenworthy 


HEN you think of William 
W Fem you probably picture 

him as a saintly figure in 
black clothes and a broad brimmed 
hat. You don’t think of him as a real 
estate promoter, a pioneer in pro- 
gressive education, a journalist, an 
athlete and an internationalist. Yet 
he was all these things—a modern 
man 250 years ahead of his time. 
Born October 14, 1644, he lived well 
into the 18th century, and almost 
overlapped another famed Pennsyl- 
vanian, the artist, Benjamin West, 
whose 200th anniversary will be cel- 
ebrated October 10. 

Penn’s first claim to the distinc- 
tion of modernity was his publicity 
methods in attracting colonists to the 
New World. After he had received 
the grant of land from Charles II 
now known as Pennsylvania, he 
wrote a pamphlet entitled “Some 
Account of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania.”” That document was distrib- 
uted in many countries, but partic- 
ularly among the Germans of the 
Rhine Palatinate. 

In it he analyzed conditions at 
home and abroad, pointed with a 
flourish to the noble river on which 
the province fronted, the good earth 
which was to be had in abundance, 
the extensive forests and the wild 
animals which would make fur- 
trading a lucrative business. He 


Penn freeing prisoners in England to embark on a voyage 
to establish homes in the New World. One of a series of 


combined real estate promotion with 
accounts of the popular government 
under which the colonists would 
live. Universal suffrage regardless 
of race, religion or previous condi- 
tion of life was calculated to attract 
many oppressed Germans. He also 
stressed the exercise of the right of 
trial by jury and the death penalty 
for murder and treason only. This 
was to be coupled with reformation 
of the criminals rather than the re- 
taliation of the state upon them. 

To induce settlers to come he of- 
fered land as cheap as 5000 acres for 
100 pounds, with 50 additional acres 
for each indentured servant. In 
smaller grants he advertised 100 
acres for 2 English pounds and a low 
rental. The success of such terms 
was immediate. Large numbers of 
German, Irish, Scotch and Welsh 
poured into Pennsylvania, the an- 
cestors of present citizens of the 
Keystone state. 

But Penn was not only ahead of 
his time in promotion methods, he 
was a pioneer in education, too. 
Character education is the vogue to- 
day. Everywhere the wisdom of 
compulsory language instruction is 
being questioned. Great stress is be- 
ing laid on “learning by doing.” To 
all these tenets of progressive edu- 
cation, Penn subscribed. In his Re- 
flections and Maxims he pointed out 





that “The world is certainly a great 
and stately volume of natural things 
. . . but, alas! how very few leaves 
of it we seriously turn over.” He 
went on to point out that this ought 
to be the subject of the education of 
young people. ‘We are in pains to 
make them scholars,” he said, “but 
not men.” 

Pointing out that “languages are 
not to be despised or neglected,” he 
reminded his readers that “things 
are still to be preferred. Children 
had rather be making tools and in- 
struments of play, shaping, drawing, 
framing and building . . . than get- 
ting some rules of propriety of 
speech by heart.” All this sounds 
very much like the report of a pro- 
gressive principal to his board or the 
pronouncements of a modern educa- 
tional conference. In reality, they are 
Penn’s ideas on education, expressed 
in the 17th century. 

Nor did he merely talk or write; 
he practiced his philosophy. His edu- 
cation was as broad as a man’s could 
be. He studied law at Lincoln’s Inn 
in London. He studied theology un- 
der Amyraut just outside Paris. He 
attended Oxford University. He was 
trained in naval affairs by his fa- 
ther, Admiral Penn. He travelled in 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy and other parts of Europe. He 
spoke Latin, French, Italian, Ger- 





mural panels by Violet Oakley on the walls of the Gover- 
nor’s reception room in the State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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man and Dutch fluently. His was a 
liberal education. 

But Penn did not stop here. He an- 
ticipated the future in another re- 
gard. Without benefit of secretary he 
turned out books and pamphlets in 
a quantity that would compare with 
a modern columnist. There are rec- 
ords of at least 150 books and pam- 
phlets which he published. The most 
famous of these was “No Cross, No 
Crown,” in which he outlined his re- 
ligious beliefs. Twenty-four editions 
of that work alone have been print- 
ed. His most charming and modern 
book was Some Fruits of Solitude, 
single sentences and short para- 
graphs giving his reflections on life 
and conduct just as Franklin had 
written his maxims in Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac. Robert Louis Steven- 
son declared that he found the book 
“in all times and places a peaceful 
and sweet companion, because the 
author has contrived to put so much 
wisdom into words...” 

In addition to writing books and 
pamphlets Penn carried on an exten- 
sive correspondence. Dr. Albert Cook 
Myers of Moylan, Pa., has collected 
over 1200 of these. How many hun- 
dreds were destroyed it is impossible 
to say. 

With such interests one would not 
expect him to have been an athlete, 
but he was. Accounts of college life 
at Christ Church College, Oxford, 
speak of his special ability as a 
fencer and it is said that he pulled a 
lusty oar as a member of the college 
crew. The story has also been hand- 
ed down of his ability as a runner. 
At one of the Indian feasts he en- 
deared himself to the red men by 
eating their roasted acorns and hom- 
iny. After their meal they began to 
“hop and jump; at which exhibition 
William Penn, to cap the climax, 
sprang up and beat them all.’”’ Such 
vigor and versatility were an invalu- 
able asset, for he often had to endure 
great hardships in his travels and in 
his months of imprisonment. 

Again Penn anticipated the 20th 
century when it came to internation- 
al affairs. In a treatise entitled An 
Essay Towards the Present and Fu- 
ture Peace of Europe can be found 
the Hague Tribunal and World Court 
in embryo 200 years before their 
birth and a blueprint of the League 
of Nations 250 years before Wood- 
row Wilson. He envisaged the codi- 
fication of international law by a 
parliament of Europe that would 
meet yearly or every two or three 
years. To that body would be sub- 
mitted all differences which could 
be settled out of court by the disput- 
ing parties. 

In the event of failure to comply 
with the court’s decisions or delay 
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in carrying out its sentences, he sug- 
gested the principle of collective se- 
curity, proposing that “all the other 
sovereignties, united as one strength, 
shall compel the submission and per- 
formance of the sentence, with dam- 
ages to the suffering party, and 
charges to the sovereignties that 
obliged their submission.” 

There were jealous rulers in his 
day and controversies over prece- 
dence, too. So Penn suggested that 
the delegates to international con- 
ferences meet in a round room with 
“divers doors” to eliminate friction 
between them as to who should en- 
ter and leave the conference room 
first. Such a plan was actually car- 
ried out at the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815. To prevent further compli- 
cations he suggested that the presid- 
ing office be held by all rulers in ro- 
tation. 

With such foresight and wisdom it 
is little wonder that Penn is regard- 
ed by many as “the foremost En- 
glishman of his century, if not the 
foremost European of his time.” Nor 
is it strange that one of America’s 
leading historians has called him 
“the greatest of the founders of the 
American colonies.” He was a 20th 
century internationalist in the garb 
of a 17th century English Quaker. 








The World’s Work 
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ucts we use every day ... the vital 
jobs on the farms where what we 
eat is grown... all the jobs in the 
homes, in the offices, the places of 
business and the marts of trade... 
down in the mines and up in the 
mountain forests. 

Every one of these jobs has a dig- 
nity of its own, an artistry of per- 
formance. Some are more tiring, less 
romantic, less remunerative than 
others, but all should have an hon- 
ored place that has to do with the 
honest earning of a living. There can 
be adventures in living for assem- 
blymen, drill press operators and 
others far beyond what now seems 
possible. 

You have thought not once, but 
many times, of more than one oc- 
cupation which, some day, you 
should like to follow. Maybe you 
will never pursue any of these occu- 
pations. Your interests may change 
as you study and experience more. 
But as one teacher has said: “There 
is nothing like investigating, on your 
own hook, something you are really 
interested ins You may change your 
mind later about the vocation you 
want to follow, or circumstances may 
decide for you, but in any case you 





will learn much in the process of 
investigation.” 

Through Scholastic’s pages this 
year, we can review—or rather pre- 
view! — together some of the voca- 
tions of common interest. 

Into Scholastic’s Vocational De- 
partment in past years have poured 
many inquiries from all parts of the 
country from high school teachers, 
as well as boys and girls, seeking to 
make their own investigations of 
various fields of work. Again this 
year, Scholastic will provide for its 
readers this popular “Question and 
Answer” service. 


A New Service You’ll Like 


What are the future chances in 
Aviation? In Engineering? In Manu- 
facturing? Where can I get training 
in this line of work that interests 
me? What are the conditions of work 
and the pay? 

All of these questions which are 
in your mind will be answered for a 
selected list of important occupa- 
tional zones through a new Scholas- 
tic service called “Careers in Brief.” 
Like the description of Aviation on 
page 8, each “Career in Brief” will 
give you the highlights of jobs in 
which many young men and women 
express interest and will show ref- 
erences from which more detailed 
information can be procured. 

“Careers in Brief” will appear in 
Scholastic as frequently as space 
permits. Watch for them and get the 
facts. If you have further questions, 
or if the line of work in which you 
are interested does not appear, write 
to the Vocational Editor. 

To meet any needs that may be 
overlooked through the two depart- 
ments: “Vocational Questions and 
Answers” and “Careers in Brief” 
you will find many helpful hints and 
leads for your vocational thoughts 
and investigations in a column 
called: “Vocational Tips.” Little par- 
agraphs, full of meat about the 
whole world of work, will be the bill 
of fare offered. 

Remember this is your depart- 
ment. Write in and tell the editor 
what you want. If time does not per- 
mit a personal reply, your problem 
will be taken up in one of the regular 
columns. Please do not ask the editor 
to decide for you what vocation you 
should choose. No one can make a 
decision like this for another. In- 
stead, write for specific information, 
or sources of information, which you 
can use in coming to your own de- 
cision. You will realize, too, that the 
editor cannot tell whether you are 
fitted for one occupation or another, 
although he may be able to suggest 
ways in which you can get a better 
insight into your own abilities. 
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Hollywood Goes in for Puzzles 


O WE took the $50,000 
°S eal. 


Just how many times the 
fifty thousand dollar first prize of the 
Movie Quiz Contest has already been 
spent, we should not venture to 
guess, nor have we stopped to figure 
how many ice cream sodas, cream 
colored roadsters or cas- 
tles in the air even the 
5,404th prize would pur- 
chase; but of one thing 
we are sure—everybody’s 
doing it—now! 

The Movie Quiz Con- 
test, which you already 
know about if you’ve been 
within a mile of a movie 
in the past few weeks, is 
promoted by the Motion 
Picture Exhibitors, Dis- 
tributors, and Producers 
of the United States and 
Canada. All you do is to 
get one of the Contest 
booklets from an usher at 
your neighborhood the- 
ater, and you’re automat- 
ically in the Contest, be- 
cause you won’t be able 
to resist it! The booklet 
lists ninety - four screen 
productions, from which 
you are to choose thirty 
films to see, and answer 
one question about each. 
And right here is where 
Scholastic steps in to help 
you. Not to win the Con- 
test, but to direct you to 
thirty pictures out of all 
the Contest pictures 
which are definitely rec- 
ommended for high 
school students. 

In the selection of 
“Thirty Recommended 
Pictures” Scholastic 
sought the aid of ten lead- 
ing metropolitan newspaper and 
Magazine critics, and our list is made 
up of their choice. Some of them, in- 
cluding Mr. Frank Nugent of the 
New York Times, selected only pic- 
tures which have been released or 
previewed; others, including Miss 
Katherine Best of Stage and Jesse 
Zunser of Cue magazine selected 
some advance productions on the 
basis of promise, in addition to those 
they had already seen. Consequent- 
ly, some of the films mentioned will 
not be available to see for some time, 
but all of them will be released in 
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plenty of time for you to see them 
before the contest closes. 

Here are the “Thirty Recommend- 
ed Pictures” for high school students, 
arranged alphabetically: Alexan- 
der’s Ragtime Band, Amazing Dr. 
Clitterhouse, Algiers, Arkansas 
Traveler, Boy Meets Girl, Boys’ 





knows where? 


Town, Brother Rat, Carefree, Dark 
Rapture, Drums, Four Daughters, I 
Am the Law, Letter of Introduction, 
Marie Antoinette, Men With Wings, 
Mother Carey’s Chickens, My Lucky 
Star, Professor, Beware, Racket 
Busters, Room Service, Sing You 
Sinners, Spawn of the North, Suez, 
That Certain Age, The Great Waltz, 
The Sisters, The Texans, Too Hot to 
Handle, Valley of the Giants, You 
Can’t Take It With You. 

Of the above list Boys’ Town, 
Drums, Four Daughters, and You 
Can’t Take It With You have already 


Here’s one for you, but it’s all 
for fun—no mon! If you’re a 
real movie fan, you’ll be able 
to identify these faces in less 
time than it takes to say “Mo- 


Motion Picture Producers, Dis- 
tributors, and Producers of 
United States and Canada.” 
They’re to be found, also, in 
the contest pictures. Who 


been reviewed in Scholastic this fall; 
and in order that you may know 
what it’s all about, when you go to 
a contest picture, we intend to keep 
you up-to-date on the thirty recom- 
mended pictures. Today’s vest-pock- 
et reviews include several pictures 
which were released during the sum- 
mer or have not as yet been reviewed 
in Scholastic. Others will follow in 
forthcoming issues. Now—go to it! 


Alexander’s Ragtime Band (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). Scores of Irving Berlin tunes 
tied together by a shoestring of a plot; 
but, never mind, there’ll be another song 
in a minute! The story is supposedly 
based on Irving Berlin’s life, 
and Tyrone Power, Alice Faye 
and Don Ameche try hard, but 
the tunes are the thing. And 
you'll like them. 


Algiers (United Artists). A 
melodrama which winds in 
and out the narrow oriental 
streets of an Algerian town, 
moving along apace for some 
tense moments and then slow- 
ing down to a walk for sev- 
eral long, wearisome min- 
utes. But Charles Boyer in an- 
other character part, this time 
a French king of the under- 
world, is invariably excellent, 


Amazing Der. Clitterhouse 
(Warner Bros.). Edward G. 
Robinson as the slightly nut- 
ty doctor who delves into 
crime for scientific purposes 
and almost loses his neck be- 
fore he digs his way out. The 
new type of detective story, 
half hair-raising and half hu- 
morous. 


Letter of Introduction (Uni- 
versal). Thanks to Eddie Ber- 
gen and Charlie McCarthy 
and a new and dumber dum- 
my, named Mortimer, this 
picture turns out to be good 
entertainment. The story of 
young - girl - becomes - great- 
actress has been told before, 
but every time things begin 
to get sappy. up pops Charlie 
with a fresh barrage of wise- 
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Mother Carey’s Chickens 
(RKO). Sometimes too sug- 
ary, sometimes lots of fun, 
this Kate Douglas Wiggin story 


of four who struggle onward 
and upward, despite a barrel of 
trouble. A good cast includes 
Fay Bainter and a three-year- 
old named Donnie Donagan, 
but our favorite is Virginia Weidler, the 
little girl next door, who recites—with 
gestures! 

Professor, Beware (Paramount). A Har- 
old Lloyd comedy, complete with “specs,” 
a battle royal, a girl, a fortune, and some 
side-splitting slapstick, all on the way to 
Egypt with Professor Lloyd. 


Valley of the Giants (Warner Bros.). 
The giant redwoods done to a T in Tech- 
nicolor and a rip-snorting story of land- 
grabbing days in California. Villains and 
heroes, dynamited dams, gunplay, and 
even a runaway train rescue to keep things 
humming, but not much to make the story 
ring true. With Wayne Morris, Claire 
Trevor and Charles Bickford. From the 
novel by Peter B. Kyne. 
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QUIZ YOURSELF 


These brain-teasers are all taken from 
articles or words found in this week’s 
Combined Edition of Scholastic. Your 
teacher has the answers, if you’re not sure 
you’re 100% right. 


1. Aviation stewardesses must be: (1) 
beautiful but dumb; (2) elderly, motherly, 
and fond of children; (3) over 5 feet 5, 
athletic, and college graduates; (4) young, 
small, attractive, tactful, and regisiered 
nurses; (5) free, white, 21, and Junior 
Leaguers. 

2. The signal that autumn is here, ac- 
cording to Milne, comes when: (1) you stay 
in bed late in the morning; (2) you feel a 
chill in the air and see falling leaves; (3) 
the waiter puts celery on with the cheese; 
(4) apples, grapes, nuts, and vegetables 
appear on every table; (5) men stop smok- 
ing cigars and turn to pipes. 

3. In the next 40 years America will face 
certain population problems because: (1) 
the population will be stationary, mature, 
and moving; (2) dictators will insist that 
every family have at least five children; 
(3) the majority will be young, families 
will be small, and everyone will leave near 
the sea coasts. 

4. Underline the word or phrase in each 
line that comes nearest to expressing the 
meaning of the word on the left in boldface 
type: 
dynamic, explosive forceful made of 

thick blue cloth moneyed 
beleaguered, beset member of a league 
1% measured miles 
anticipate,expect look forwardto fore- 
see tidy used on chair back 
remunerative, like the new moon re- 
turnable profitable exact 
gullible, fond of fish innocent like a 
sea gull easily deceived 
tantalizing, glamorous mischievous teas- 
ing exciting 

5. The attitude of the American Medical 
Association toward “socialized medicine” 
is: (1) “a plague on both your houses”; 
(2) hearty enthusiasm and cooperation; 
(3) “let them eat cake”; (4) women and 
children first; (5) strong opposition. 

6. Charles Wingate slept all through the 
story “A Student in Economics” because: 
(1) he-had insomnia; (2) he had been bit- 
ten by a tsetse fly; (3) he worked all night 
in a restaurant; (4) he had too many dates. 

7. Germany’s only fear now is that Mus- 
solini will: (1).be angry at playing second 
fiddle in Europe; (2) give Ethiopia back to 
Haile Selassie; (3) resign from the League 
of Nations; (4) turn back to Socialism; 
(5) refuse to free the Germans in the Tyrol. 

8. A poet can be correctly described as: 
(1) more sensitive, delicate and moody 
than others; (2) “a pale, lost man with 
long, soft hair”; (3) medicine man, priest, 
soothsayer; (4) stupid in ordinary affairs, 
familiar with extraordinary affairs; (5) 
one who goes to Nature for her secrets. 

9. In the World War the Czech Legions 
fought for: (1) freedom for their native 
land; (2) the Russian exiles in Siberia; 
(3) the Austrian army in the Alps; (4) the 
“George Washington” of their country; 
(5) the German Kaiser. 

10. Hartwig’s friends went off without 
him because: (1) he lived in the same house 
with a Jew; (2) he was late; (3) he had not 
joined the Nazis; (4) his shoes were worn 
out. 

11, William Penn was most like the fol- 
lowing type of American: (1) a big in- 
dustrialist; (2) a movie magnate; (3) a 
progressive minister of the Gospel; (4) a 
liberal, forward-looking statesman; (5) a 
college football hero. 





Student in Economics 
(Continued from page 5) 


dollar bills. He unfolded them and 
laid one on the desk and picked up 
the cap. Carson put the dollar in his 
pocket and stood up. 

Charlie stood holding his cap. He 
scuffed the cement floor with his shoe 
toe and began doggedly, “The only 
thing is—” 

“Aw, that’s O.K., Wingate, old man,” 
Carson said suavely. “No hard feelings 
whatsoever.” He held out a freshly 
opened pack of cigarettes. “Here, have 
a Treasure Trove on me before you go.” 


That night all the stools along the 
counter at The Wigwam were filled 
when Charlie Wingate came in, still 
dusty from the drill field. He got him- 
self a set-up back of the counter and 
went into the kitchen. He moved about 
the steam-table, dishing up his dinner. 
He dragged a stool over to a zinc-cov- 
ered kitchen table and sat down to eat. 
The kitchen was warm and steamy and 
the air was thick with the odors of sour 
chili grease and yellow soap melting in 
hot dishwater. Charlie’s fork slipped 
through his fingers, and he began nod- 
ding over his plate. 

Fat Kruger, the night dishwasher 
and short-order cook, yelled, “Hey, 
there, wake up and pay for your bed!” 
Charlie jerked his head up and looked 
at the ponderous, good-humored cook 
with half-lidded eyes. “Why’n’t you 
try sleeping in bed once in a while, 
Charlie?” Fat said in a friendly tone. 
“You’re going to kill yourself if you 
don’t watch out, trying to go without 
sleep.” 

“Don’t worry, Fat. I can take it,” 
Charlie said. 

Almost two hours had to pass before 
it would be the hour for him to come 
on, but not time enough for him to 
walk back to his room and catch a nap, 
so he took the book on which he had 
to make an outside reading report in 
Economics 150 and went up to the last 
booth to study until nine o’clock. He 
fell asleep and he did not wake up un- 
til Red Hibbert, going off, shook him 
and told him that it was almost time 
for him to come on. He took down his 
apron and tied it on over his army 
breeches. Then he slipped into a white 
coat. 

At one o’clock Charlie finished clean- 
ing off the last of the tables. The Wig- 
wam was empty, so he opened the book 
he must read for Ec 150. He had read 
a few lines when a bunch of girls from 
the Theta house down the street came 
charging in, giggling and talking in 
gasps and screams, their fur coats 
clutched over their sleeping pajamas. 
It was long after the closing hour, and 
they told Charlie to keep an eye out for 
the University night watchman. They 
took up the two back booths and they 
consulted The Wigwam’s printed menu 
card without failing to read aloud the 
lines “Nick (Pericles) Pappas,” “We 
Employ Student Help Exclusively,” 
and “Please Do Not Tip. A Smile Is 
Our Reward” with the customary 





shrieks. Nearly all ordered filet mignon 
and French fries, which were not on 
the menu, but two or three ordered 
pecan waffles and coffee, which were, 
When he had served their orders Char- 
lie went back to his book again, but 
the low buzz of their talk and their 
sudden spurts of laughter disturbed 
him and he could not read. At a quarter 
of two they began peering round cor- 
ners of their booths. They asked Char- 
lie in stage-whispers if the coast were 
clear. 

Charlie went to the door and looked 
out on the street and beckoned widely 
with his arm. They trooped out with 
their fur coats pulled tight, their fur- 
trimmed silken mules slapping their 
bare heels. Charlie went on back to 
clear away their dishes. They had left 
about thirty cents as a tip, all in cents © 
and nickels. The coins were carefully 
imbedded in the cold steak grease and 
gluey syrup and putty-colored ciga- 
rette leavings on their plates. Charlie 
began stacking the plates without 
touching the money. He carried the 
dirty dishes back and set them through 
the opening in the kitchen wall. Fat 
Kruger came to the opening and Char- 
lie went back to his book. Fat called, 
“Hey, Charlie, you leavin’ this tip 
again?” 

“You’re damn’ right, I’m leaving it!” 
Charlie said. “I can get along without 
their tips. They leave it that way every 
time. I guess they think I'll grabble on 
their filthy plates to get a lousy thirty 
cents. It takes a woman to think up 
something like that.” 

“Charlie, you’re too proud. I don’t 
see where you can afford to be so 
proud. The way I figure it, thirty cents 
is thirty cents.” 

*T’m not proud, Fat. I just try to keep 
my self-respect. When those sorority 
girls come in and plant their tips in the 
dirt and grease of their plates, damn’ 
if Pll lower myself to grub it out.” 

He sat down on a counter stool with 
the economics book before him, trying 
to fix his mind on it. He read a page. 
The print became thin, blurred paral- 
lels of black on the page. His eyelids 
kept drooping shut and he propped the 
muscles with his palms at his temples, 
trying to keep his eyes open. His head 
jerked forward and he caught it and 
began reading again. Soon his face low- 
ered slowly through his hands and 
came to rest on the open book. 

Fat Kruger came through the kitch- 
en swinging door and tiptoed up front. 
Fat stood grinning, watching Charlie 
sleep. Cramped over with his head on 
the counter, Charlie snored softly. Fat 
gave his head a gentle shove, and Char- 
lie started up to catch his balance. 

“For Heaven’s sakes, guy, you're 
dead!” Fat howled. “Don’t you never 
get no sleep except like that?” ; 

“What time is it?” Charlie said, 
yawning and arching his back. 

“Half-past two.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Charlie, I wouldn’t put my eyes out 
over that book if I was you, when 
you’re dyin’ for sleep,” Fat said. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





War or Peace in Europe? 


Hitler Holds the Answer 





Adolf Hitler held the peace of Eu- 
rope in his hands last week. By now 
his decisions may have plunged the 
Continent into the Second World 
War. With tension at its height, fol- 
lowing new German demands which 
Britain, France and Czechoslovakia 
felt were unacceptable, the German 
Fuehrer addressed thousands of 
cheering Nazis in Berlin. But al- 
though the Nazi Dictator insisted 
that the Czechs must surrender Su- 
deten districts by October 1, he kept 
everyone guessing as to his next 
move. Hitler emphasized again that 
his quarrel was not with Britain and 
France, but with Dr. Benes, presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia. 

While Hitler hurled defiance at the 
Czechs and repeated again and again 
that “Germans are behind me to a 
man,” Britain and France were 
changing their policy of “‘peace at 
any price.” It was this policy that 
caused them to insist that Czecho- 
slovakia agree to the annexation of 
Sudeten districts by Germany. But 
then Hitler swept over other Brit- 
ish-French proposals and demanded 
flatly that the Czechs get out of Su- 
deten areas by October 1, and sub- 
mitted a map showing areas to be 
surrendered together with other 
“German language islands” where 
a plebiscite (vote) was to determine, 
by November 25, whether these areas 
should join the German Reich. 
French and British public opinion, 
already outraged by the “surrender” 
to Hitler, indicated more strongly 
that no further concessions would be 
tolerated. Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain sent Hitler’s October 1 ulti- 
matum to the new Czech govern- 
ment, headed by General Syrovy, 
but no recommendations were made 
as to what the Czechs should do. 
French Premier Daladier, and For- 
eign Minister Bonnet flew to London 
for conferences with the British cab- 
inet. It was decided that Hitler’s de- 
mands were unacceptable because 
the territory demanded virtually 
would cut Czechoslovakia in two and 
destroy her control of her railroads. 
Back came Czechoslovakia’s rejec- 
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tion of the Hitler ultimatum, and 
Britain, France, as well as Russia, 
made final plans for action. Prime 
Minister Chamberlain called Parlia- 
ment for a special session. 

There was no doubt by this time 
that France and Britain were work- 
ing even closer than in 1914, when 
Germany was left in the dark as to 
what action the British might take 
until the last moment. Last week 
Hitler knew where he stood. 

President. Roosevelt made a last- 
minute appeal to Hitler and Benes to 
save Europe from war by settling 


Christian Sci 


ence Monitor 


From One Who Understands 


their controversy. But it was de- 
nounced by Nazi officials. “It- was 
sent to the wrong address. Prague 
is the proper address... .” said one 
spokesman. President Benes replied 
that he hoped to avoid war, but that 
the Czechs would fight if attacked: 
Here’s the play-by-play account 
of Europe’s dangerous game of war 
or peace: 1. The British and French 


governments accepted Hitler’s terms - 


as given to Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain at Berchtesgaden. 2. Shocked 
by the desertion of her allies, as was 
Ethiopia’s Emperor Haile Selassie, 
Czechoslovakia replied in a mild 
tone, offering concessions, and asking 
that the entire dispute be submitted 
to the World Court at The Hague, 
Netherlands, which had been estab- 
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lished after the World War to settle 
international disputes without force 
of arms. The Czechs also recalled that 
a 1925 Czecho-German Arbitration 
Treaty provided for such action. 3. 
Back came a firm British-French de- 
mand that the Czechs accept Hitler’s 
terms or risk a German invasion. 


The Czechs Bow 


4. The Czech cabinet of Premier 
Milan Hodza, after long discussions, 
finally announced that it could do 
nothing but yield, and surrender the 
Sudeten districts. Angry- crowds 
surged through the streets of Prague, 
the Czech capital city. “We want 
war! they shouted. “We want Gen- 
eral Syrovy!”’ (Syrovy is the Gen- 
eral who lost an eye leading Czech 
legions in their fight for indepen- 
dence during the World War.) 5. 
Meanwhile the whole ticklish mi- 
norities problem confronted Euro- 
pean statesmen. Encouraged by Hit- 
ler’s success, Poland and Hungary 
demanded the return of Polish and 
Hungarian minorities in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Premier Mussolini of Italy, 
seeking some of the attention that 
Hitler was getting, demanded that all 
Czech minorities receive the same 
treatment given the Sudetens. 6. At 
the League of Nations sessions, For- 
eign Minister Litvinoff of Russia said 
his nation was willing to aid the 
Czechs if France acted first. He 
warned that in preserving peace to- 
day Britain‘and France merely were 
opening the way for a worse war to- 
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morrow, when Hitler would strike 
again in his “Push to the East.” 
Worried by France’s failure to aid 
the Czechs, Rumania said she could 
not let Russian troops cross her ter- 
ritory to help Prague if France did 
not act. The Czechs appeared desert- 
ed. But British and French press 
opinion turned more violent in con- 
demning the “surrender to Hitler.” 


Hitler Wants More 


7. Meeting Hitler again, this time 
at Godesburg on the Rhine River, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain at- 
tempted to win certain concessions 
from the German Dictator in the in- 
terests of peace. Chamberlain asked 
for the withdrawal of German forces 
from the Czech-German border; an 
international commission to fix new 
boundaries after the Sudeten dis- 
tricts have been annexed; the end of 
the German press campaign against 
Czechoslovakia; and a guarantee of 
the future safety of Czechoslovakia’s 
territory. But Hitler brushed these 
requests aside and demanded that 
German troops be permitted to oc- 
cupy Sudeten districts immediately; 
that the Czech army be reduced in 
size; and opened the way for Polish- 
Hungarian minority demands by re- 
fusing to guarantee Czech borders 
unless Hungary and Poland did so. 

8. Hitler’s demands caused the 
collapse of discussions, but in a final 
three-hour meeting before Cham- 
berlain left for London, the German 
Dictator’s final terms to Czechoslo- 
vakia were presented. Chamberlain 
agreed to send them to the Czech 
government, but it was plain that 
Britain and France considered them 
unacceptable. 9. Meanwhile in 
Prague, Premier Hodza’s cabinet re- 
signed and General Syrovy became 
Premier. On the heels of the Hitler- 
Chamberlain Godesburg talks, the 
Czech government ordered mobili- 
zation of its forces. People who had 
wept when the Hodza government 
bowed to Hitler’s first demands, now 
rushed into the streets cheering and 
parading. Within six hours over 
1,500,000 men were under arms, and 
the whole nation organized to fight 
if attacked. All cities were “blacked 
out” as a precaution against air raids. 
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Street cars and automobiles eased 
along with blue paper or cloth over 
headlights. Americans were advised 
to leave the country quickly. Clashes 
were frequent between Sudeten 
“Free Corps” members and the mob- 
ilized Czech army’s advance guards 
at several points along the border. 

10. Russia again took a hand by 
warning Poland that an attack on 
Czechoslovakia would break the Po- 
lish - Russian treaty of friendship. 
11. Yugoslavia and Rumania, part- 
ners of Czechoslovakia in the Little 
Entente, warned Hungary not to at- 
tack the Czechs. 12. Hurrying from 
speech to speech in Italy, Mussolini 
thundered against the Czechs, de- 
nounced Premier Syrovy as a tool of 
Communist Russia, and warned that 
Italy and Germany would stand to- 
gether in a war. He added that Italy 
would mobilize fully if other nations 
did not cease their preparations for 
war. 


Japanese Gain Slowly; 
Spurn League Proposals 


Japanese troops continued their 
slow advance up the Yangtze River 
toward Hankow last week. Heavy 
fighting was reported 100 miles south 
of the Chinese capital city, and Japa- 
nese gunboats had manoeuvred 
through mines to shell the defenders 
on both banks of the Yangtze. Twin 
drives were also started to sever the 
railroad north and south of Hankow. 
One column was about 50 miles south 
of Hankow heading toward the all- 
important Canton - Hankow line, 
which brings supplies from ihe out- 
side world. 

While her troops fought, Japan in- 
formed the League of Nations that 
she would not accept its invitation to 
settle the Chinese conflict through 
deliberations at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Chinese efforts to get the 
League to use sanctions (economic 
penalties) against Japan are not ex- 
pected to materialize, particularly 
since al] League members have their 
eyes on Czechoslovakia. 








The Japanese dominated Chinese 
governments in Peiping and Nan- 
king, former capital of China, have 
inaugurated the “United Council of 
the Republic of China.” At the same 
time, Japanese troops were having 
difficulty checking the activities of 
Chinese guerrilla bands, whose raids 
have become increasingly wide 
spread throughout North China. 


Loyalists Announce Plan to 
Withdraw Foreign Volunteers 


Premier Juan Negrin of the Loyal- 
ist government made a dramatic 
move in the League of Nations As- 
sembly last week by declaring that 
“the Spanish government has just 
decided to withdraw all foreign vol- 
unteers from its forces... .” He said 
the Loyalists would act regardless of 
whether General Franco’s Rebel 
forces followed suit, and that all for- 
eign fighters would be gone by Jan- 
uary 1. 

This move, the Spanish Premier 
hinted, would upset the plans of Gen- 
eral Franco, and his Italo-German 
allies, who recently rejected a Non- 
Intervention Committee plan for the 
withdrawal of foreign volunteers 
from both sides in the Civil War. 
(Schol., Sept. 24, p. 13-S.) He then 
asked the League to appoint an in- 
ternational committee to see that the 
Loyalists carried out the withdrawal 
of volunteers. : 

Since the Civil War began in July, 
1936, Britain and France both have 
supported a Non-intervention Com- 
mittee program to prevent foreign 
meddling in the conflict. The Loyalist 
government protested this program 
on the grounds that it was a legal 
government fighting a rebellion sup- 
ported by Italy and Germany. Italy 
and Germany have insisted, how- 
ever, that they had to aid General 
Franco to prevent the spread of Rus- 
sian Communism to Spain, and have 
charged that much aid in the form of 
troops and supplies has been given 
by France and Russia. But the latest 
Loyalist move, writes N. Y. Times 
Correspondent Clarence K. Streit, 
“will make it more difficult for the 
League members to resist (Loyalist) 
demands for the right to buy supplies 
from them....” 
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Bitter Primaries Bring 


Charges of WPA Coercion 





President Roosevelt’s effort to 
drive anti-New Dealers out of the 
Democratic party has brought a rec- 
ord-breaking total of votes in pri- 
mary elections this year. The pri- 
mary vote in 28 states was over 16,- 
000,000, which is two million above 
the 1934 and 1936 primaries. This 
record-breaking vote total also has 
brought a record-breaking number 
of charges of political corruption and 
“politics in the WPA.” 

The Senate Campaign Funds Com- 
mittee, headed by Democratic Sen- 





Fay (Dem.) and O’Connor (now Rep.), winners 
in New York Congressional fight. 


ator Sheppard of Texas has had its 
hands full investigating Republican 
charges that WPA workers are be- 
ing forced to vote the Democratic 
ticket, and support New Dealers. 
WPA Administrator Harry Hopkins 
answers critics with the statement 
that “No one needs to be a Democrat 
to get a job from WPA. No one is 
fired for the way he votes..... WPA 
workers ... are free men and wo- 
men, who are just as much entitled 
to their own opinions as any other 
American. . . .” Senator Sheppard’s 
committee, however, insists that 
WPA workers were forced to aid 
Senator Barkley against Governor 
“Happy” Chandler. Hopkins has ad- 
mitted that some of these charges 
are true. He explained that Federal 
officials in Washington have diffi- 
culty keeping local political leaders 
from using the WPA illegally. 

The question of WPA voting 
aroused more comment after “The 
Women’s Rebellion,” an organiza- 
tion of New Jersey and New York 
housewives who oppose New Deal 
spending, demanded that people on 
relief be denied the right to vote, 
and threatened to carry its fight 
into several other states. President 
Roosevelt denounced this plan and 
said it would be about as sensible as 
denying the right to vote to all citi- 
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zens who do not have a college di- 
ploma. Both Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders throughout the nation 
have assailed this ban on relief 
voters as an attack on democracy. 

On the political battle front, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt finally scored a vic- 
tory against an anti- New Dealer, 
after losing Senatorial nomination 
contests in South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Maryland. New Dealer James 
Fay, World War veteran, defeated 
Representative John O’Connor, 
chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, and foe of the Presi- 
dent’s Government Reor- 
ganization Bill. 

A strange twist was given 
the Fay-O’Connor contest 
by the fact that O’Connor 
ran for both the Demo- 
eratic and Republican 
nominations. Beaten by 
Fay, he won the Republi- 
can nomination from Allen 
W. Dulles. Even if O’Con- 
nor should win in Novem- 
ber, which is unlikely, he 
would return to the House 
as a Republican, and would 
therefore lose his ranking as Chair- 
man of the Rules Committee in a 
Democratic controlled House. 


A.M.A, Softens Opposition 
to Federal Health Program 


“Who’s going to pay the doctor 
bills of the poor and how shall it be 
done?” An emergency session of the 
House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association met 





a system of health insurance, where- 
by self-supporting workers could 
meet sickness costs by paying reg- 
ular premiums to a fund similar to 
the present unemployment insurance 
fund. Officials of the A.M.A. assailed 
the Conference’s program because it 
might open the way to “political con- 
trol” of the doctors. Finally, the spe- 
cial session of the A.M.A. met at Chi- 
cago to consider the whole Federal 
plan of action. Dr. Irving Abell, 
president of the A.M.A., and Dr. 
Rock Sleyster, president-elect, again 
expressed opposition to “govern- 
ment control” but insisted that the 
A.M.A. desired to “benefit the peo- 
ple.” People who expected the As- 
sociation to oppose the whole Fed- 
eral program were surprised when 
the House of Delegates, governing 
body of the A.M.A., approved the 
following plan of action: 1. The 
health of the poor should be pro- 
tected by Federal and State funds; 
2. A Department of Health should 
be established under a physician as 
a member of the President’s Cabinet 
(at present under an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury); 3. Public 
health and child welfare units should 
be strengthened. 

The delegates, however, firmly op= 
posed any type of compulsory health 
insurance, and emphasized that com- 
munity health is a local problem to 
be handled by local medical socie- 
ties and relief agencies. A Committee 
of 830 A.M.A. doctors publicly op- 
poses this stand. The A.M.A.’s oppo- 
sition to any type of “socialized 
medicine,” such as group medical 
plans in which members pay a fixed 
amount monthly for all needed med- 
ical service, got in trouble recently 
with the U. S. Department of Justice. 
Assistant Attorney General Thur- 


last week to consider this SICKNESS COSTS FALL UNEVENLY 


important question. It was 
brought to a head last July 
at the first National Health 
Conference called by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. This Con- 
ference of welfare and 
health experts recommend- 
ed a gigantic $850,000,000 
federal health program to 
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wipe out sickness, which, OF COSTS 


together with loss of time, 
is estimated to cost the na- 
tion $10,000,000,000 yearly. At the 
same time experts declared that 
many sections of the nation lacked 
decent medical facilities, and it was 
up to the. Federal, State and local 
governments to do something at 
once. 

In addition to Federal aid for hos- 
pitals and clinics, the health confer- 
ence proposed that Congress set up 





Public Affairs Committee Pamphlet 


man W. Arnold has threatened to 
open court proceedings charging the 
A.M.A. with “monopolistic actions” 
in fighting the Group Health Associ- 
ation, Inc., organized a year ago to 
give medical care to 2,500 low-sal- 
aried Federal employees. Arnold 
charges the A.M.A. is fighting this 
Association by prohibiting its mem- 
bers from serving the organization. 
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STEPHEN F. CHADWICK 


Legion to War On “Isms”; 
Chadwick New Commander 


Closing its annual convention, held 
this year in Los Angeles, the Ameri- 
can Legion adopted a ten-point pro- 
gram to defend Americanism against 
all other “isms’’—fascism, Nazism, 
and communism. The program also 
denounced the Labor Department’s 
policies, called for the deportation of 
Harry Bridges, West Coast labor 
leader, and praised the Dies commit- 
tee investigation of un-American 
propaganda in the United States. 
The Dies committee has insisted that 
the Labor Department deport 
Bridges as an alien (non-citizen) 
Communist. Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins has held that Court rulings op- 
pose the deportation of a man just 
because he is a Communist, and de- 
clares that the Bridges case must 
await a final decision by the Supreme 
Court. (Schol., Sept. 24, p. 15-S.) 

Stephen F. Chadwick, a Seattle, 
Washington, lawyer, who held the 
chairmanship of the Legion’s Amer- 
icanism committee for the last three 
years, and served in Siberia during 
the World War, was elected by ac- 
clamation as the new national com- 
mander. Although the Legion ap- 
proved its 1937 stand for the univer- 
sal draft of manpower in a war, it re- 
jected efforts to submit a resolution 
favoring a similar draft of industry 
during a conflict. Chicago will be the 
scene of the 1939 convention. 


English Driver Captures 
World Auto Speed Record 
Out on the Bonneville Salt Flats of 


Utah, two huge racing automobiles 
have just ended a dramatic duel for 
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the world’s land speed record be- 
tween the Englishmen — Captain 
George E. T. Eyston and John Cobb. 
Only twenty-four hours after Cobb’s 
Railton car had thundered 350.2 
miles per hour, and wiped out Cap- 
tain Eyston’s mark of 345.49, the 
British Army officer sent his Thun- 
derbolt across the measured mile 
course at 357.5 miles per hour. Cobb 
then said the duel was.ended. 

In setting his record Captain Ey- 
ston traveled 525 feet a second, com- 
pared to the 700 feet per second muz- 
zle velocity of an ordinary .45-cali- 
ber-revolver bullet. Only a few 
seaplanes and special airplanes have 
traveled faster than Eyston’s Thun- 
derbolt. The world’s seaplane speed 
record, 440.6 miles per hour, was set 
by the Italian flyer, Francesco Agello, 
in 1934. , 


Runaway Hurricane 
Hits Northeast States 


A West Indian hurricane, which 
was expected to strike Florida with 
all the fury of the $25,000,000 storm 
of 1926, suddenly swerved last week 
and smashed into the northeastern 
Atlantic seaboard. Damage was esti- 
mated at nearly $100,000,000 and the 
death toll has reached a total of 500 
in the worst storm in the history of 
that section. 











World Business Leaders 
Discuss Cure for Our Ils 


Most nations of the world face this 
serious problem: they have idle ma- 
chines, idle men, and millions of peo- 
ple who demand all sorts of products, 
but they have not combined these 
three things efficiently. Instead, we 
have continued unemployment, and 
even in prosperous 1929, industry 
uséd only 80 per cent of its capacity 
to produce goods. Meeting last week 
in Washington at the seventh Inter- 
national Management Congress, men 
who manage the world’s industries 
discussed ways to meet the economic 
situation. — 

Industrial problems, and the ques- 
tion of how industry can win the con- 
fidence of the public and its workers 
were the main themes of the Man- 
agement Congress. Although speak- 
ers recognized the problem which 
world-wide unemployment and un- 
rest places before them, there was 
little agreement on a plan of action. 
Several foreign delegates declared 
that their governments had cooper- 
ated ably with business to meet the 
situation. American industrialists re- 
mained unconvinced of the need for 
governmentalinterference. Com- 
mented Ralph Hendershot, financial 
editor of the N. Y. World-Telegram: 
“Undoubtedly the most important 






International Newsphoto 


This chaos of shattered boats and wreckage at New London, Connecticut, was left 
last week when the hurricane that lashed the northeastern coast had spent its fury. 


The many thousands of homeless 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New York and Long Island, New Jer- 
sey, and Quebec province, Canada, 
also faced the menace of rising flood 
waters in several river valleys, which 
disrupted rescue work. 








fact revealed by the Congress is that 
big business in this country lacks 
leadership. . . . Many leaders have 
criticized the government for its in- 
terference with business... but un- 
til they seriously attack the job of 
solving our problems they can hardly 
justify their criticisms. ...” 
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Auf Wiedersehen 


A One Act Play by Sada Cowan 


This is one of a series of plays for the High School Theatre 
chosen and edited for Scholastic by Margaret Mayorga, with the 
cooperation of Samuel French, Inc. 


OT so many years ago, a high- 
N school play was always a 
well - rehearsed affair per- 
formed in the auditorium before ad- 
miring friends who paid anywhere 
from ten cents to two dollars admis- 
sion, depending largely on the re- 
sources of the school’s General Or- 
ganization. This formal evening still 
continues to be the high hope of 
every dramatic department. 

But side by side with formal 
drama, and steadily growing in pop- 
ularity, is the informal play that is 
given in any convenient room, with- 
out stage, drapes, or costumes, for 
the purpose of group expression. 
Parts are not memorized, but read, 
and a night’s homework assignment 
is sufficient to familiarize the actors 
and actresses with the characters 
they may be asked to portray on the 
morrow. Progressive groups are even 
learning the value of sponta&eous 
expression. 

In order that the fun of some in- 
formal occasion may not be lost over 
the necessity always to charge ad- 
mission to pay for royalty privileges, 
non-royalty plays are needed. A 
collection of twenty, which are roy- 
alty free until January, 1940, is the 
one entitled Twenty Short Plays on 
a Royalty Holiday, edited by Mar- 
garet Mayorga, and published by 
Samuel French. 

Auf Wiedersehen is reprinted from 
this collection, and has proved to be 
one of the most popular plays in- 
cluded in it. Nor has its presentation 
always been an informal one, for it 
won prize places in two State con- 
tests last year. 


THE CAST 

Frau Friepa NEuBERG, an attractive 
Jewish woman of 38 to 40. 

Exsa, a blonde Christian girl of about 
15, well educated and refined. 

Hartwic, Elsa’s brother, a trifle older, 
about 19. 

LEvINSKI, an old Orthodox Jew, of 
lower class. 

JOHANN, a boy of the same age as Hart- 
wig. He is of military bearing. 

A Soxtprer, typical militarist. 








Scene: Living quarters of Frau Neu- 
berg’s trousseau shop, Germany. 
Time: The present. Afternoon. 





Frau Frieda Neuberg is a Jewish 
shopkeeper in Nazi Germany who has 
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mothered and educated two Gentiles, 
Elsa and Hartwig. But the time has 
come when she believes that, for the 
children’s sake, she should leave them 
and emigrate to America. And so she 
has sent Hartwig to get her passport. 
While he is gone, the Nazis nail a sign 
on Levinski’s shop across the street, 
boycotting it; and when Hartwig does 
return it is with the news that he has 
lost his job and that no more visas are 
being issued to Jews. 

HartTwIic: I’m sorry if you’re disap- 
pointed. But I’m glad, really I am. It 
means you will stay right here with us. 

Friepa: It’s impossible. You can’t 
mean what you’re saying. I’m not to 
go... they won’t let me... 

Hartwic: You’re staying right here 
with us. Now, tell the truth, aren’t you 
glad, honestly? 

Friepa: Yes. Yes. I didn’t want to go 
away. I just thought it was best. But 
now they won’t let me. (Suddenly her 
mood changes.) But no. It’s impossible 
for me to stay with you two children. 
Can’t you see what it would do? 
Through me, you’ve even lost your job. 
But I can send you to live with some- 
one else, then you'll be all right. Herr 
Folger would give you back your job 
then. 

Hartwic: He can’t, unless I join the 
Nazis. 

Friepa: Oh! 

Hartwic: Of course I can’t do that. 
But I’m all mixed up. I don’t know 
what to do. All the boys belong. Jo- 
hann has been made a captain. He 
keeps at me to join. Honest, Aunt 
Frieda, I don’t know. I love Germany 
just as much as they do. I want to see 
her on her feet again, fine, strong, 
proud as we used to be. 

Friepa: But darling, it’s not the 
Jews who are hurting Germany. 

Hartwic: Of course it’s not Jews 
like you, Aunt Frieda, but most of 
them aren’t like you. They are like 
Levinski and Grunebaum, and... you 
haven’t been listening, as I have, to 
the speeches at the meetings. ... 

Friepa: I see. And you’d join if it 
weren’t for me, wouldn’t you? 

Hartwic: Well, maybe. I’ve got to 
think of my future, and of Elsa’s. 
Somehow I’ve got to get work; and you 
know as well as I do there is only one 
way I can get it. Don’t feel bad about 
it. I don’t want to hurt you, but... 

Frrepa: I’m not hurt. I understand. 

FriEDA (pretending to toss the whole 
thing off): The boys will be here any 
minute. You’ll find a box of lunch all 
done up, on top of the ice box. 

Hartwic: Great! (Rises.) Did you 
put in some of your apfelkuchen? 





Friepa: Yes, a whole one. 

(Elsa enters with a pair of shoes 
wrapped in a newspaper.) 

Exsa: There’s an awful crowd out- 
side. I could hardly get through. Here 
are your shoes, Aunt Frieda. 

Friepa: Thanks, dear. And the ap- 
ples for Hartwig? Did you forget 
them? 

Etsa (confused, on the verge of 
tears): No, I didn’t forget. 

(The noise from the street grows 
louder.) 

Hartwic: What’s going on out there? 

Exsa: A row over at Levinski’s. A 
fight, I think. His son sort of went out 
of his head when they nailed the sign 
on the shop, and he resisted the sol- 
diers. They are taking him away. 

Frrepa: Oh, God! Those poor people! 
My people! 

Exusa: Don’t worry, Aunt Frieda. 
You’ll be away from all this soon. Day 
after tomorrow... . : 

Hartwia: Aunt Frieda isn’t going. 

Friepa (quickly): No. I, ’ve changed 
my mind. 

Etsa: You’re going to stay with us? 
Oh, I’m so glad. I would have missed 
you terribly. 

Hartwic (at the window): I'll take 
a run over there and see what’s going 
on. Tell the boys where I am. They 
can pick me up there. 

(He takes his lunch and starts out.) 

Exsa (haltingly): Oh, Hartwig, I was 
going to tell you, the boys have gone. 

Hartwic: What do you mean? It’s 
only just two. 

Exsa: They have gone. 

Hartwic: Without calling for me? 

Exsa: Yes. They passed me as I 
came in. 

Hartwic: That’s funny. Well, I'll go 
and meet them. 

Extsa: They don’t want you. 

Hartwic: What do you mean? They 
don’t want me? 
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Esa (haltingly): They said to tell 
you ... they were sorry . . . but it 
was getting too dangerous to be seen 
with... 

Friepa (quietly): With people who 
associate with Jews. 

Eusa (bursting out crying): Yes, 
that’s it. (She flings herself in Frieda’s 
arms, sobbing.) 

Friepa (holding her close and cra- 
dling her, while Hartwig throws down 
his package of lunch): Don’t cry, Elsa, 
don’t. You break Aunt Frieda’s heart. 
I’m just beginning to realize all that 
I’ve done to you, that I will do to you. 
Hartwig has lost his job, and his 
friends; that’s why Johann and the 
other boys haven’t been here lately, 
all because of me. But Frieda mustn’t 
stand in your way. Don’t cry, darling. 
We'll find some way out. I'll tell you; 
you can both go live with Frau Hahn. 
She’ll take you. Then everything will 
be all right. 

Extsa: And leave you here alone? 

Hartwic: We couldn’t do that. If 
you were here without us, then it 
would be hard on you. They’d boycott 
the shop; you couldn’t make a living; 
you’d starve, and we couldn’t stand 
that. We’d come back to help you, and 
then the Nazi... 

Friepa: Oh, darling, stop. Stop! Don’t 
talk about it. I must think it all over. 
There must be some way out. (The 
noise from the street increases.) 

Hartwic: Look! They’re breaking 
in the front of Levinski’s store. They’re 
ruining the place. 

(There is the sound of shattered 
glass, and noise of the crowd.) 

Friepa: Trouble, more trouble! God 
help my people! (Hartwig starts from 
the window to the door.) 

Etsa: Don’t go. Stay here with me. 
I’m frightened. 

Hartwic: Nothing will happen as 
long as we mind our own business. 

Eusa: But I’m afraid... . (The door 
bursts open unceremoniously. Levin- 
ski, dirty and disheveled, stands there, 
a gun in his hand. He is an old man 
with a gray beard. Now he is almost 
hysterical with excitement and fear. 
He comes in quickly, closing the door 
behind him and turning the key in the 
lock.) 

Friepa: Herr Levinski! 

LEVINSKI: Quick, hide me some 
place! They are after me! I shot at a 
soldier. He laid his hands on my wife! 
(He looks about him dazed, mum- 
bling.) They took my boy away.... 

Hartwic: You shouldn’t come in 
here. You’ll get us into trouble. 

LEVINSKI: No one saw me. I slipped 
through the crowd. They are looking 
for me down the street. 

Exsa: You mustn’t stay here! 

LeEvInsKI (to Frieda): My friend, 
help one of your people! 

FrIeDA: But what canI... (Knock- 
ing is heard on the door.) 

LEVINSKI: That’s the soldiers. 
They’ve found me. 

Friepa: You children mustn’t be in 
this. Go quickly, out over the roof. You 
can get to Frau Hahn’s. Stay there... 
until I come for you. Run. Hurry. 
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HartTwic: I’m not going to leave you 
in this trouble. 

FRIEDA (frantically): You must. You 
must get Elsa cut of here. (Knocking 
is repeated.) 

FRIEDA: I'll be all right. It will be 
easier without you. Go, please. 

HartTwic (taking Elsa by the hand): 
All right. P’ll take Elsa to Frau Hahn’s, 
and come right back to you. 

Friepa: Yes, that’s right. Do. (Elsa 
and Hartwig go.) rr 

LEVINSKI (pleading hysterically): 
You won’t give me up? They’ll shoot 
me like a dog . . . and my Lena, and 
my children... 

Friepa: No. No. Ill help you. 
(Knocking is repeated.) 

JOHANN (outside door): Open in the 
name of the law. 

LEVINSKI: What shall I do? 

FRIEDA: Here, you mustn’t be found 
with a gun. Give it to me. (She takes 
the gun, looks about her hurriedly, and 
then hides it under some clothing in 
one of the bags on the table.) 

JOHANN (outside): Open! 

Friepa: And now, try the roof. You 
may get away. (She goes to the door, 
and Levinski leaves. Then she pre- 
tends to be fumbling with the key in 
the lock.) I am trying to open the door, 
but the key is stuck. 

JOHANN (outside): Open, or we break 
down the door. 

FRIEDA (throwing open the door): 
There! 

(Johann, now a Captain, and a sol- 
dier, both in Nazi uniform, enter.) 

Frrepa (trying to be light): You 
frightened me so I couldn’t get the key 
to work. Oh, Johann, it’s you! 

JOHANN (also surprised): Frau Neu- 
berg! I, I came in in such a hurry I 
didn’t realize this was your house. 

FRIEDA: Yes. 

JOHANN (changing his tone): Well, 
I’m a Captain now. Where is he? 

FrreDA: Who? 

JOHANN: That Jew. 

Friepa: No one is here. 

JOHANN: We'll soon see. Search the 
rest of the place. (The soldier goes 
out.) 

Friepa: How strange it seems to see 
you in that uniform, unkind, unfriend- 
ly towards me. 

JOHANN: I’m sorry, but I have my 
duty to perform. 

Frrepa: Of course. It is strange. 
When I think of the times you and 
Hartwig used to play together, sleep in 
the same bed, wake me up at daybreak 
to get your breakfast so you could go 
fishing, beg for cookies out of my old 
Meissen jar. . . . I can’t believe that 
you are here, standing stiff and un- 
friendly before me, ready to act against 
me and my people. 

JOHANN: Conditions have changed. 

FrIEDA: But you haven’t changed, 
and I haven’t changed. We’re still the 
same people. Must we be enemies? 

JOHANN: That remains to be seen. 

SoLpIER (returning): Excuse me, 
Herr Captain, but we got him. He was 
hiding in the next room. When I en- 
tered he tried to escape, and one of the 
soldiers shot him. He is dead. 


FRIEDA (stifling a cry): Oh! 

JOHANN: That’s all, then. You may 
go. (The soldier goes.) 

Friepa (her face in her hands): Oh! 
That poor old man ... and for no rea- 
son, dead! 

Jouann: And you, Frau Neuberg, 
I’m sorry to inform you, are under ar- 
rest. 

FRIEDA: What? 

JOHANN: For sheltering a fugitive 
from justice. 

Friepa: I didn’t know he was there, 
I told him to go out over the roof. 

JOHANN: It’s one and the same thing, 
You were aiding him in his escape. 

FriepA: And why shouldn’t I? He’d 
done nothing wrong. He was only de- 
fending his family. Wouldn’t you have 
helped him if you had been in my 
place? 

JOHANN: That I cannot say. I am not 
a Jew. 

FriepA: And what difference does 
that make? Oh, why are you all so 
hard on us? What have we done to de- 
serve the treatment we are getting. I 
love Germany just as you do. I’m just 
as much a part of the Fatherland. I’ve 
lived here all my life, and my father 
before me, and my grandfather before 
him. We’ve all loved Germany. We’ve 
all sacrificed for her. In the war I gave 
my beloved men, just as the Gentile 
women gave theirs. We all gave, just 
as Christians gave. We fought and bled 
and suffered exactly as they. After the 
war we pinched and scraped and paid 
our taxes, Christian and Jew alike, 
gladly, for the good of the Fatherland. 
And now, that there is no war and you 
don’t need fodder for your cannon, you 
turn on us and say we are not Ger- 
mans, we are different! But look out. 
The years are long. And much may 
happen. Germany may yet cringe on 
her knees, and beg the Jews for their 
money and for the life blood of their 
sons! 

JOHANN: Quiet! All you say will only 
make it worse for you. Get your things. 
Come with me. 

FriepDA: I will be tried for treason? 

JOHANN: Yes. 


Friepa: Then I know what—that 


means; conviction. Oh, but it mustn’t 
be. Don’t you see what that would 
mean for the children, for Elsa and 
Hartwig, to have been living with a 
Jew who is convicted of treason? It 
will mean disgrace for them. They will 
be outcasts. For their sake, let me stay 
here. 

JOHANN: Im afraidI... 

Frrepa: Oh, please! You’ve known 
me a long time; you know I won’t do 
any harm, I won’t cause any trouble. 
And you’ve known Elsa and Hartwig 
all their lives. You’ve been Hartwig’s 
best friend, until recently. Think of 
all the good times you’ve had together, 
all that you’ve meant to each other. 
And think of Hartwig; what this will 
mean to him; he won’t have a chance. 
But if you do nothing about all this, 
Hartwig will join the Nazis, he’ll ... 

JOHANN: He has refused. 

Friepa: But he wants to join, and 
he will. I’ll see that he joins. 
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NOTICE 
The foregoing excerpt from Auf Wied- 
dersehen is reprinted here by special 
permission of Samuel French, Inc., copy- 
right owners, who reserve all professional 
rights. Amateurs may produce this play 
free of royalty until January 1, 1940, 
provided that one copy of the play, in 
pamphlet form, is purchased for each 
member of the cast. These copies are 
procurable from Samuel French, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City, or 811 West 
7th Street, Los Angeles, California, or 
480 University Avenue, Toronto. Copy- 
ing of either the separate parts or the 
whole or any portion by any process 
whatsoever is forbidden and subject to 
the penalties provided by the Copyright 

Laws of the United States. 








JoHanNn: But he couldn’t be a Nazi, 
with you... here in the house. 

Friepa: Oh, no, no; that’s right, of 
course. 

JoHANN (sincerely): I’m sorry, Frau 
Neuberg, truly I am. But if you’re 
thinking of Hartwig, don’t you see it 
would be much worse for you to stay 
on here than to go with me? 

Friepa: Yes, yes, I suppose it would 
be. But there must be something I can 
do, some way out. There must be. (She 
is standing near the table on which is 
the bag where she hid the gun. She 
drops her hand on the open bag for 
support and feels the gun there. She 
reacts to it and suddenly sees the solu- 
tion to her problem.) Yes, yes, There’s 
always some way out. 

JOHANN: But how? 

Frtepa: Listen to me. I’ve thought of 
something. Suppose I were to go away, 
far away... 

JOHANN: They’re not issuing any 
more visas. 

Friepa: I won’t need a visa. But I'll 
go, I promise you, where neither you 
nor Elsa nor Hartwig will ever see me 
or hear of me again. 

JOHANN: Where will you go? 

Friepa: Don’t ask me that. But I give 
you my word. If you’ll leave me now, 
before the children come back, Ill go 
-.. and not return. 

JOHANN: But... 

Friepa: Say that you will, I beg of 
you. Give Hartwig and Elsa their 
chance. 

JoHANN: But Frau Neuberg, where 
can you go? 

Friepa (looking at him with mean- 
ing): Johann, one can go where one 
does not return. 

JOHANN: Oh! 

Friepa: Please, let me. What harm 
can it do? You will have accomplished 
your purpose. You will have one more 

aZ1 In your ranks, and one less Jew. 

JOHANN: TI see. Very well, Frau Neu- 
berg, since you ask it. I will go back 
to headquarters, and report nothing. 

Friepa: God bless you! And I give 
you my word, as a Jew, when you come 
back in the morning I'll not be here. 
And now, go. I. . . I have some things 
to do first. 

Jouann: I will. But first I want to 
Say I think Elsa and Hartwig have 
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been blessed . .. to have you. Auf 
wiedersehen, Frau Neuberg. 

Frrepa: Auf wiedersehen (Johann 
goes.) Auf wiedersehen. 

(Tears come to her eyes, but she 
brushes them away. She takes the gun 
out of the bag, looks at it, lays it on the 
table, looks around the room, picks up 
Hartwig’s luncheon, looks at it, lays it 
on a table, goes to Elsa’s dress, takes 
the last stitch in it, presses it to her 
breast and puts it on a hanger. Then 
she goes back to the table, picks up the 
gun, looks at it, looks around the room 
once more, saying again, “Auf wieder- 
sehen.” Then, with the gun in her hand, 
she goes quickly off stage. A second 
later a shot is heard, and the curtain 
falls.) 


Non-Royalty Plays 
Other non-royalty plays included in 
Twenty Short Plays on a Royalty Holi- 
day are: 


Weldon Stone: A Darksome Furriner, an 
Ozark folk-comedy, 6 male, 1 female 
characters. 

Bosworth Crocker: Coquine, a Heinrich 
Heine historical episode. 3 m., 2 f. 

Ronald Elwy Mitchell: Skinflint, a Welsh 
comedy. 2 m., 4 f. 


Don C. Jones: The Inn of Return, a ghost 
thriller. 6 m., 2 f. 

Ann Seymour: Lawd, Does You Undah- 
stan’? a Negro lynching tragedy, 5 m., 
3 f., extras. 

Esther Sagalyn: Only the Birds, a comedy 
of movie manners and morals. 3 m., 2 f. 

Barbara Busse: The Front Door, a charac- 
ter study. 2 m., 3 f. 

Eloise Eubank and William Shapard: The 
Count and the Pig, a Republic of Texas 
farce. 4 m., 3 f. 

Jack W. Lewis: Shooting Star, a gold-mine 
drama. 3 m., 2 f. 

Walter Robb: An Evening Reverie of Phil- 
ippine Peasants, a pastoral. 2 m., 2 f. 

Gertrude Allen: A Paternity Case, an 
adoption quadrangle. 1 m., 2 f. 

Virgil L. Baker: Ol’ Captain, an Arkansas 
tragedy. 2 m., 2 f. 

Harold Callen: Monkey House, a zoologi- 
cal satire. 11 m., 3 f. 

Arleen Thyson: Sweet “16,” a comedy of 
college thespians. 10 m., 8 f. 

Gordon Daline: Box Car Heading West, a 
hobo tragedy. 7 m. 

Elise West Quaife: Everybody’s Doing It, 
a cosmetic comedy. 7 f. 

Delia Van Deusen: Tea-Time for Shelley’s 
Faun, a pagan idyll. 4 m., 4 f. 

Frank Durham: Fire of the Lord, a folk 
spiritual. 8 m., 3 f. 

Milward W. Martin: Flood Control, a kid- 
napping melodrama. 4 m., 2 f. 








BOOKS 


OLD and NEW 


By May Lamberton Becker 


| Seen S have not figured in our 

fiction until quite lately. That is 
strange, when you think of the amount 
of fiction, and non-fiction too, dealt 
out by the librarian’s efficient and will- 
ing hand. But aside from light novels 
in which the romantic possibilities of 
the profession were exploited, I 
hasten to say that these are out of print 
—the librarian appeared so seldom in 
a novel that it was hard to find one 
to represent this calling in a good prac- 
tical list of vocational fiction. 

Then, two years ago, came Lucile 
Fargo’s Marian-Martha (Dodd), the 
story of two girls different as possible 
in income and temperament, but so 
united in tastes and interests that their 
names are usually spoken with a hy- 
phen. They become interested in li- 
brary work while yet in high school, 
helping the school librarian; by the 
time they graduate they have had all 
the experience they can get at this 
stage of their education, and have de- 
cided to shape their further studies 
with this career in view. Requirements 
for it have steadily heightened for 
years past; showing what they are now 
and how vacation employment and 
outside activities fit in, make what 
amounts to a survey of training meth- 
ods and opportunities, and when they 
go to work in widely difterent fields 
their possibilities of action, service and 
advancement develop with the story— 
which lasts indeed until they are thor- 


oughly settled in life. As a novel the 
plot is shaped by the need to get in so 
much information, until the characters 
seem to go where the plot takes them 
instead of making the plot as they go. 
But this is a book plainly meant to 
work out a personal problem, in terms 
of human experience, for young people 
who may foresee similar problems. 

To this brief list of librarian fiction 
a new story has just been added: Books 
on Wheels, by Mary Rebecca Lingen- 
felter (Funk). The author, like Miss 
Fargo, writes from direct personal ex- 
perience; her book concerns a young 
woman who is driving a book-truck in 
a Pennsylvania farming countryside, 
to introduce library service—public 
service of a pioneer type, even today. 
You see the difficulties to be overcome 
in carrying through the enterprise of 
a travelling library, lightened though 
they are by a love-story, the manage- 
ment of a car, a flood, and a forest fire. 

The title of this book reminds one 
of Christopher Morley’s Parnassus on 
Wheels, though of course that was a 
travelling bookshop; no doubt this 
reference to it will make you take it 
out again and give it another happy 
reading, no matter how often you have 
read it. (You haven’t read it? I almost 
envy your having the chance to read 
it for the first time!) As I said, the 
American librarian seldom has had a 
chance at literary fame, but a French 
bookworm reached its heights years 
ago in The Crime of Sylvestre Bon- 
nard, by Anatole France. This benevo- 
lent old bookman, whom we discover 
cataloguing old manuscripts, is the 
hero of a novel with a deliberately mis- 
leading title; the “crime” is saving a 
young girl’s happiness from her un- 
worthy guardians, and selling his books 
to provide her marriage portion. 
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JOHN G. NEIHARDT 


HE Missouri River, deep with 
June rains, rushed past John 
Neihardt, who stood looking 
down from a bluff, holding tightly 
to his father’s finger. Those waters 
made an impression upon him deep 
as their flood, and, years later, 
through memory, stirred his wish to 
write a poem about the “up-river” 
men, the trappers, the fur-traders, 
the Indian-fighters, and the Indians 
who had passed there from shore to 
shore in pioneer days. 

When he first saw the Missouri, 
Neihardt, born in Sharpsburg, IIli- 
nois, 1881, was only six years old, 
living with his grandparents at Kan- 
sas City, in the land of the vanished 
buffalo. As he grew older in Wayne, 
Nebraska, where his widowed 





mother took him to live, writing 
poetry, saving soap wrappers to get 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the Kings, which 
he was too poor to buy, he loved to 
hear stories of the struggle between 
white men and red men over the 
western prairies. 

He began to know the Indians as 
friends when he was about twenty, 
living at Bancroft, Nebraska, on the 
edge of the Omaha Indian Reserva- 
tion. His name before this—as a stu- 
dent at Nebraska Normal College, as 
school teacher, farm hand, beet- 
weeder, hobo—had always been just 
John Neihardt; now the Indians 
called him Little Bull Buffalo. 

For a long time Neihardt had de- 
sired to write an epic “‘to preserve 
the great race-mood of courage that 
was developed west of the Missouri 
River in the 19th century.” The work 
was to open with the white explorers 
in 1822, and close with the last great 
fight over the Plains between “west- 
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ering white men and the prairie 
tribes.” When, in 1907, Neihardt’s 
first book of verse, A Bundle of 
Myrrh, won favorable comment, he 
felt that he was ready to begin his 
epic. 

He embarked upon this long work 
by actually setting out in an open 
boat down the Missouri River to 
study the territory, doubtless re- 
sponding to blue skies and green 
shores in much the same happy mood 
as he had expressed in the follow- 
ing poem, written shortly before. 


Lines in Late March 
I whistle; why not? 
Have I not seen the first strips of green 
winding up the sloughs? 
Have I not heard the meadow-lark? 
I have looked into soft blue skies and 
have been uplifted! 


Where are the doubts and the dark 
ideas I entertained? 

What have I caught from the maple- 
buds that changes me? 

Or was it the meadow-lark—or the 
blue sky—or the strips of green, 

The green that winds up the sloughs? 


I sought the dark and found much of it. 

Is there in truth much darkness? 

Have the meadow-larks lied to me? 

Have the green grass and the blue sky 
testified falsely? 


I want to trust the sky and the grass! 

I want to believe the songs I hear from 
the fenceposts! 

Why should a maple-bud mislead me? 


Spring green and millions of 
meadow-larks and maple-buds have 
come and gone and come again, in 
the last thirty years which Neihardt 
has devoted largely to his Epic of the 
West, a still unfinished work. Four 
books, each complete in itself, have 
appeared: The Song of Hugh Glass; 
The Song of the Three Friends, 
which won the Poetry Society Prize 
of $500.00; The Song of the Indian 
Wars; and The Song of the Messiah. 
One more book will complete the 
Cycle. 

During their creation, Neihardt 
worked as news reporter, floor scrub- 
ber, sold tales of Indian life, wrote 
several novels and became professor 
of poetry at the University of Ne- 
braska. He was made literary editor 
of the St: Louis Post Dispatch, in 
Missouri, where-he lives in the Ozark 
Mountains. 

Whether Neihardt created as great 


a literary epic as he dreamed ig 
doubtful. Rhyming couplets for hun- 
dreds of pages became tiresome to 
the readers. The voice of the poem 
as constantly exalted with great mo- 
ment after great moment is also 
wearisome. Lapses in taste occur 
when his characters, in outworn dra- 
matic fashion, stride the floor, gaze 
far away and brood with troubled 
face, or, old and bent, totter as they 
go, saying at times: Behold! Begone! 
and I have spoken. 

The many men move as in a gi- 
gantic pageant, with intervals of 
furious battle and great hush. 
Throughout the work the strongest 
passages of poetry are those which 
are rich with Jandscape and season. 

In this portion of the narrative, 
we see an Indian village, thinking 
winter its only foe, asleep in a snowy 
night; then we glimpse the soldiers, 
ordered to punish the village for dis- 
regarding white men’s commands, 
seeking the lodges; at morning we 
follow a strolling Sioux boy, the at- 
tack on the village, the disorder. 


From the Song of the Indian 
Wars 


The moony wind that night was like 
a flame 

To sear whatever naked flesh it kissed. 

The dry snow powder coiled and struck 
and hissed 

Among the lodges. Haloes mocked the 
moon. : 

The boldest tale was given over soon 

For kinder evenings; and the dogs 
were still . 

Before the prowling foe no pack might 


The subtle fang that feared not any 


fang. 

But ever nearer, nearer, shod hoofs 
rang 

To southward, unsuspected in the 
town. 


Three cavalry battalions, flowing down 

The rugged canyon bed of Otter Creek 

With Reynolds, clattered out across 
the black 

High prairie, eerie in the fitful light, 

Where ghostly squadrons howled along 
the night 

And stinging sabers glimmered in the 
wind. 

All night they sought the village that 
had sinned 

Yet slept the sleep of virtue, unafraid. 

The Bear swung round; the stars be- 
gan to fade; ; 

The low moon stared. Then, floating im 
the puffs 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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Propaganda 


— CS 
TEACHERS’ SECTION 


in the News 


The Teacher’s Responsibility for Training 
Students to Recognize and Analyze Propaganda 


ONDON! Berlin! Paris! Prague! 
During the German - Czech 
crisis, headlines have 

screamed these names. Reports from 
newspaper correspondents stationed 
in the various capitals reflect the 
varying points of view of the. gov- 
ernments and the press. 

This is an opportune time to intro- 
duce the study of propaganda to our 
students, a study which should be 
continued as a regular feature of 
class discussions and investigations 
throughout the year. 

As our correspondents send us re- 
ports of newspaper statements from 
the various nations, we may see how 
the same event or condition may be 
treated differently to fit the ends de- 
sired. 

Students may be encouraged to 
collect news reports of this type and 
post for comparison and analysis, by 
their class. A brief statement may be 
made of the underlying motive of 
each report and attached to the end 
of each clipping. 

It is vitally important that every 
citizen living in a democracy learn to 
recognize propaganda, know its 
techniques, and be able to evaluate 
it in terms of his own interest and the 
interests of society. 

Propaganda in a totalitarian state, 
the propaganda of a single interest— 
the government—is one thing. Prop- 
aganda in a democracy is quite an- 
other. Here the individual is con- 
fronted by propaganda of conflicting 
interests, conflicting points of view. 
These come mainly from political, 
religious and commercial sources, 

A collection of clippings and arti- 
cles may be made to show the essen- 
tial difference between propaganda 
in a fascist state and in a democracy. 
Another may show evidence of prop- 
aganda from the three principal 
sources: political, religious and com- 
mercial. Scrapbooks, bulletin board 
displays and posters should be made 
throughout the year as students col- 
lect fresh examples of propaganda 
from their study. 

Technological developments in ra- 
dio, photography and motion pictures 
have made the influence of propa- 
ganda more widespread and more 
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subtle in recent years, in fact have 
brought it daily to our firesides. Ways 
of recognizing it when it is seen or 
heard, ways of detecting the clever 
tricks used by professional propa- 
gandists, should be learned by every 
individual lest he be easily misled. 

















Glassco in Hamilton Spectator 
THE DUMMY PRESS 


A study of the use of propaganda 
in advertising may give students in- 
sight into the different appeals made 
to the reader. Collections of adver- 
tisements may be made to illustrate 
appeals to the senses, the emotions, 
the intellect. An analysis of the con- 
tents of each should be made as a 
basis for this classification. 

Students should detect and report 
the use of repetition, slogans, name- 
calling, fashionable authorities, and 
other effective means of swaying the 
listener in lecture, radio program 
and news reel, in newspaper, maga- 
zine and book. 

The direct study of propaganda as 
a major problem of modern living is 
receiving more and more attention in 
the school. It has been constantly em- 
phasized in Scholastic. References 
are listed at the end of the Teachers’ 
Section which will give the instruc- 
tor much information on propaganda 
and many leads on ways of studying 
it in the classroom. Separate lists are 
provided for students and teachers. 
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FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 

The wise teacher can always find 
many opportunities for guidance work 
with his students. This is a chief re- 
sponsibility, because of his daily con- 
tact with students, and shouid never be 
given over to the guidance counselor 
alone. 

Each week Scholastic contains much 
material that can be used in guidance 
work. Suggestions for using the mate- 
rials of this week’s issue in the four 
broad areas of guidance — personal, 
educational, vocational and leisure 
time—follow. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

After reading George Milodurn’s A 
Student in Economics (3), students will 
be interested in discussing the problem 
of how a young person can support 
himself while going to college. What 
was wrong with the situation in which 
Charlie Wingate found himself? In 
what ways did the university officials, 
students, and professors fail Charlie? 
Does it pay an individual to go to col- 
lege, if the work he is obliged to do 
interferes unduly with his studies? 
What steps should a boy or girl take 
before leaving for college to make his 
own way? 

Students may contribute experiences 
of college youth they have known who 
are earning their way through college. 


PERSONAL GUIDANCE 

No doubt girls of your school would 
like to organize a club of “Glamour 
Girls” like the one described this week 
in Boy Dates Girl (33). This is a good 
opportunity to interest the girls in such 
a club. Under good leadership those 
details of personality, clothes, make- 
up, good grooming, conversation, 
speech, posture, healthful living, and 
the thousand other things that go to 
make up a popular, well-integrated 
girl may become the core of the club’s 
activities. 

Special attention should be given to 
the possibilities for every girl to attain 
these indispensable ingredients of 
“slamour.” This week’s account of the 
girls at Central High may be used to 
bring home the paint that every clever 
girl can manage to be attractive and 
popular if she knows how to go about 
it and if she has sufficient determina- 
tion. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Some time should be given this week 
to a consideration of how to use the 
Vocational Department (8) of Scholas- 
tic to greatest advantage. The class 
may take a count of the vocational in- 
terests and problems of its members. A 
committee may be appointed to ana- 
lyze the findings and write to Mr. Rob- 
H. Mathewson, Vocational Editor, re- 
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garding types of careers and special 
vocational problems the group is most 
anxious to investigate. Individual stu- 
dents may write regarding their per- 
sonal problems and interests. 

Some plan should be evolved for 
keeping Careers in Brief easily acces- 
sible for classroom study. Students 
may use them as one section of a scrap- 
book on vocations. They may be posted 
on the bulletin board or made into 
posters with illustrations designed by 
the class. 

Vocational references in May Lam- 
berton Becker’s column, Books Old and 
New (19-E), should be consulted and 
the columns posted for information on 
‘ careers for young people. This week’s 
column is devoted to literature on the 
library profession. 


LEISURE TIME GUIDANCE 

How many of your students have en- 
tered the Movie Quiz Contest? (See 
Following the Films, 11.) In order to 
aid students in selecting the better 
films out of the 94 included in the con- 
test, Scholastic has secured the help of 
ten leading newspaper and magazine 
critics of motion pictures to assist in 
making out a list of “Thirty Recom- 
mended Pictures” for high school stu- 
dents. Post the list, the vest pocket re- 
views, and other film reviews from fall 
issues of Scholastic, where students can 
readily see and discuss. them. 

Students who collect stamps will be 
interested in the new Stamp Depart- 
ment (6) which will appear monthly in 
Scholastic. Its first appearance deals 
with the history of Czechoslovakia as 
told by stamps. After reading the arti- 
cle a committee of students (stamp col- 
lectors) may volunteer to assemble 
stamps and write brief histories for 
other countries about which they are 
studying. 

Some classes may like to hold a 
“Hobby Day,” giving all students a 
chance to promote the hobbies that es- 
pecially interest them and bring ex- 
hibits of their activities to school. 


RAILROADS 

After studying Railroad Danger Sig- 
nals Are Up (30) students may be 
asked to summarize their reading by 
making two lists: 

1. Problems of the Railroad Industry 

2. Suggestions for Improvement 

Students should be encouraged to 
add other suggestions than those de- 
seribed in the article. Informal debate 
may center on the practicability of the 
suggestions listed. 


NEWS QUIZ CONTEST 


Both English and social studies 
teachers who include the study of cur- 
rent events in their classes should read 
the announcement of Scholastic’s first 
News Quiz Contest (29). This will take 
the place of the annual News Examina- 
tion that we have conducted for years 
past. 

Refer students to the announcement 
to interest them in entering a new type 
of news contest. Increased interest in 
current affairs should be ample reward 
for class time spent on the project. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
16-S and 25-S to 28-S, as well as other 
Secial Studies features in the common 
sections. ) 


The map study, Germany’s “Push to 
the East” (28-S) offers a good spring- 
board for the study of world news. Pu- 
pils may be asked to examine the map 
(one), to discover which countries de- 
sire a return of their minorities from 
Czech territory; and (two) to locate 
those regions that Germany would like 
to acquire. 

Encourage students now to look for 
evidences of propaganda in the news 
releases of the various governments 
concerned in the Czechoslovakian dis- 
pute, and later of other countries which 
may be involved in future conflict with 
fascist aggression. 

Students will find in the Editorial 
(2) a stimulating and balanced analy- 
sis of the main factors in the crisis. 

Other evidences of propaganda may 
be discovered and analyzed in the po- 
litical speeches and news articles per- 
taining to the November elections. 
Students should work out a check list 
for propaganda analysis of these ma- 
terials. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The complex history of Czechoslo- 
vakia is outlined in brief in Frank L. 
Wilson’s Czechoslovakia (6) in connec- 
tion with a study of her stamps. Stu- 
dents may discuss the part the United 
States has played in the history of 
Czechoslovakia and may volunteer to 
give special reports on outstanding 
Czechoslovakian statesmen, compos- 
ers, and writers mentioned in the ar- 
ticle. Of course much discussion will 
center around latest developments in 
the country and the part these leaders 
are taking in affairs. 


POPULATION 


Changing trends in our population 
with their resulting economic-social 
implications are set forth in Dr. Har- 
old Rugg’s first article of the year, 
Problems of a Changing Population 
(25-S). Dr. Rugg will contribute a spe- 
cial article every month. 

Students should be asked to read and 
bring to class other articles on the Na- 
tional Resources Committee report. 
Present problems resulting from popu- 
lation changes were discussed in New 
Income Estimates Point Security Need 
(10) in last week’s Scholastic. Be sure 
to add the report ef the National Re- 
sources Committee, Problems of a 
Changing Population, to the class li- 
brary or the reference shelves. 
Discussion Questions: 

What are the most far - reaching 
changes that have been taking place 
in our population? 

What factors are causing our pop- 
ulation to become stationary? 

Do the resources of this country 


make it possible to give our present- 


population a high standard of living? 
What are the two main economic- 
social problems caused by our popula- 








tion rapidly becoming more mature? 
Name the three biggest trends of mi- 
gration and give some of the result- 
ing social problems. 
What are some of the Committee’s 
findings regarding the outlook for 
health in America? 


WILLIAM PENN 


What sort of a man was William 
Penn? Leonard: S. Kenworthy’s arti- 
cle, Penn—The Modern Statesman (9), 
gives a brief but vivid portrayal of 
this early American statesman that 
should give students a real acquain- 
tance with the man. Students may 
compare him with modern statesmen, 
educators, and business men, in class 
discussion after reading this article. 


NEWS QUIZ 


The following questions on The 
March of Events (13-S) may be used 
as a check on reading or as leads to 
discussion on current affairs. 

Describe Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain’s attempts to avert war. Why were 
Hitler’s demands considered unaccep- 
table by the British, French and Czech- 
oslovakians? What demands did Mus- 
solini make concerning Czech minori- 
ties? Trace the fourteen “play by play” 
events leading to the crisis. Add more 
recent events to the list. (13-S) 

What was Japan’s answer to the in- 
vitation of the League of Nations that 
the Chinese conflict be settled by arbi- 
tration through the League? Why is 
the attempt to have sanctions applied 
against Japan not likely to go very far? 
(14-S) 

Why did Premier Juan Negrin of 
the Spanish Loyalist Government an- 
nounce that his Government would 
withdraw all foreign volunteers from 
its armies? (14-S) 

lain the increased interest in this 
season’s primary elections. Why have 
political leaders denounced the at- 
tempt of the Women’s Rebellion to 
ban relief workers from the polls? 
What advantages and what losses re- 
sulted from President Roosevelt’s ac- 
tivities on behalf of New Dealers in 
the primary elections? (15-S) 

What are the three main provisions 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s plan of action to improve public 
health? Why does this Association op- 
pose the institution of compulsory 
health insurance in America? (15-S) 

What is the nature of the American 
Legion’s recently adopted ten - point 
program? Why has Secretary Per- 
kins opposed the deportation of Harry 
Bridges? (16-S) 

What weather conditions caused such 
havoc in the recent storm on the 
northeastern seaboard? What organi- 
zations engaged in rescue and relief 
work? (16-S) ‘ 

Compare the speed of Captain Ey- 
ston’s automobile speed record with 
that of revolver bullets, airplanes, sea- 
planes, and other automobiles. (16-S) 

What were the main themes of the 
International Management Congréss? 
Why was there little agreement on a 
plan of action? (16-S) 
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ENGLISH 


Covering material in pages 17-E to 
ak, wn well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 


Since language is the tool of the 
propagandist and at the same time a 
chief concern of the English class, stu- 
dents may well make the study of 
propaganda one of their major projects 
for the year. This may be done in con- 
nection with the study of motion pic- 
tures and radio programs. Newspapers, 
magazines, and books also offer oppor- 
tunities for pupils to gain skill in rec- 
ognizing and analyzing propaganda. 

After reading an article the student 
should be able to evaluate it in the 
light of such questions as the follow- 


hat is the purpose of the author 
in writing this article? 

What is his social point of view? 

What forces or interests does he rep- 
resent? : 

Are his motives in accordance with 
my interests and the interests of the 
majority in our society? 

Does the author use any well known 
tricks of propaganda? 

Does he resort to a vague use of the 
language in order to mislead the 
reader? 

Is his main appeal to the senses, the 
emotions, or the intellect? : 

A group of students should be led to 
formulate its own check lists of ques- 
tions for analyzing propaganda. Sep- 
arate lists, though basically similar, 
may be made for judging motion pic- 
tures, radio programs, and advertising. 


POETRY 

Have some of your students lacked 
enthusiasm about reading poetry? 
Have they considered the poet a “pale, 
lost man with long, soft hair,” too re- 
moved from real life to appeal to the 
young American? Mark Van Doren’s 
answer to What Is a Poet? (21-E) will 
help them see that poets are real peo- 
ple, living in a real world, and varying 
in type as widely as individuals in any 
other field of endeavor. 

A study of John G. Neihardt’s poems, 
included in the Poetry Corner (20-E), 
may well follow the seasonal poetry of 
Marya Zaturenska which appeared 
last week. Though Neihardt is pri- 
marily concerned with writing poetry 
of the early West, his poems are richly 
laden with landscape and season. 

The lines from The Song of the In- 
dian Wars may be used as a lead to 
further study of the poetry of the West. 
Lew Sarett’s two volumes, Many Many 
Moons and The Box of God, contain 
poems of the Indians and the West. 
Pupils may select other western poems 
to read to the class. Suggestions: 

Adopted, Gene Lindberg 

Crossing the Plains, Joaquin Miller 

Iron-Wind Dances, Lew Sarett 

The Ghost of the Buffaloes, Vachel Lind- 


Say 
The Mission Bells of Monterey, Bret 
Harte 
Sun and Saddle Leather, Badger Clark 
Refer students who are interested in 
Writing verse to The Round Table 
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(23-E) for suggestions regarding the 
use of natural language suited to the 
mood they are striving to create. Those 
who have lived under the influence of 
the plains country and its traditions 
may be encouraged to write poems of 
this region. These might be read in 
class and the best sent to The Round 
Table or entered in the Scholastic Lit- 
erary Awards contest. 


PROSE 

The seasonal theme appears in A 
Word for Autumn by A. A. Milne 
(22-E) which may be read in connec- 
tion with seasonal poems of the Poetry 
Corner. After reading this essay, in 
which the delightful qualities of cel- 
ery play so prominent a part, pupils 
may enjoy reading or recalling Lamb’s 
“Dissertation upon Roast Pig.” 

Pupils should be encouraged to read 
Literary Leads (24-E) for notes and 
references on the late Thomas Wolfe 
and a recently discovered story by Ed- 
gar Allan Poe. 


DRAMA 

The one act play, Auf Wiedersehen, 
(17-E) may be very effectively pre- 
sented during a class period, without 
props or scenery of any kind. Assign 
parts to the students a day or so ahead 
to give opportunity for practice in 
reading the lines. 

This informal manner of reading 
plays is very useful for classroom work 
in the drama. Encourage the students 
to select other short plays for presen- 
tation in the English class. The class 
should experiment with writing a play 
of the compact, vivid type, on some 
issue of the day, for presentation by 
the group. One or two of the best liked 
short plays may be presented in the 
same manner, without props or scen- 
ery but with the lines memorized, for 
assembly programs. 

In connection with the preliminary 
study of Auf Wiedersehen students 
should be referred to the map (28-S), 
as a lead to discussion of oppressed or 
dissatisfied minorities of various Eu- 
ropean countries. 

What are the origins of anti-Sem- 
itism? Why is it a favorite device of 
dictators? What evidences of its spread 
have your students noticed in the 
United States? Debate the question of 
how Jews can most effectively help 
their race against persecution in the 
present world crisis. 


READING SKILLS 

Lead to Discussion: In this age a pre- 
mium is put upon speed and perform- 
ance, of both men and machines. Ap- 
ply these qualities to reading and you 
have rate and comprehension. “What 
is the hurry?” some ask. “What will 
you do with the time you save by rapid 
reading?” Today there is so much 
reading matter being printed and 
made available to the public that we 
must read rapidly if we are to keep up 
with what is going on in the world. 

Reading Test: An initial reading 
of What Is a Poet? (21-E) may be used 
as an exercise to increase speed and 
comprehension. The essay should be 





given further attention and a broader 
treatment as indicated in the sugges- 
tions on Poetry. 

Directions: At the signal read Mark 
Van Doren’s What Is a Poet? It con- 
tains 1916 words. After you have fin- 
ished, record your time and compute 
your speed in minutes. (Speed may be 
computed in seconds if the teacher de- 
sires.) Complete the following test by 
writing “True” or “False” for each 
statement. 

1. Robert Frost looks like a New 
England farmer. 

_ 2. Poets are generally incompetent 
in real life. 

3. Poets are more sensitive than any 
other kind of people. 

4. Browning appeared more like a 
business man than he did like a poet. 

5. Poets usually die young. 

6. Browning was over seventy-five 
years of age at his death. 

7. Thomas Hardy wrote most of his 
poetry before he was thirty. 

8. Most poets live,in tlose commu- 
nion with Nature. 

9. Milton gained his acquaintance 
with Nature from old books. 

10. Spenser got his landscapes di- 
rectly from Nature. 

11. Poets are not limited as to char- 
acter or life more than are other 
people. 

12. Poets do not possess greater pro- 
phetic vision than other men. 

Key to Reading Test: 1. True, 2. False, 
3. False, 4. True, 5. False, 6. True, 7. 
False, 8. False, 9. True, 10. False, 11. 
True, 12. True. 

—WILHELMINA HILL 
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KEY TO “QUIZ YOURSELF” (Page 12) 

1. (4); 2. (3); 3. (1); 4. forceful, be- 
set, foresee, profitable, easily deceived, 
teasing; 5. (5); 6. (3); 7. (1); 8 (4); 9. 
(1); 10. (1); 11. @). 








Teachers’ Forum 


Having received some very stimu- 
lating and helpful letters from teach- 
ers who use Scholastic, we wish to pub- 
lish a few. Let’s hear from more of you. 
Send us your comments, suggestions, 
criticism, regarding ways in which we 
can make our pages of greater service 
in vour classrooms. We should like to 
learn of methods which you use with 
Scholastic in your classes. 





Editor, Scholastic: 

Please bill and send to Superintend- 
ent of City Schools, L. W. Reese, 900 
copies of the September 24 issue of the 
Scholastic, which deals with Safety. 

I want to compliment you on this 
splendid issue of the Scholastic. It is the 
most dramatic, forceful, and educa- 
tional edition ever printed. It should 
be in the hands of every pupil and 
parent. 

L. W. Reese 
Superintendent of City Schools 
Washington, Ohio 


Editor, Scholastic: 

In your Social Studies edition of 
September 17, 1938, “Behind the Head- 
lines,” page 25-S, you have two ques- 
tions, each at the head of a passage re- 
vealing the answer. Let me comment 
that this is a splendid type of exercise 
in Silent Reading much in demand here 
but too rarely used in the reading mat- 
ter on the news stands. 

Here’s hoping you’ll employ a great 
deal more of it. I know of more than 
one teacher of English in this school 
who can use it to advantage. 

Milton M. Berger, 
Theodore Roosevelt High School 
New York City 


Comments from letters and order 
cards: 


“Next year we would like more book 
reviews, lists of the best sellers, and 
more work by students.” 

Gladys D. Pierce 
Emerson High School 
Gary, Indiana 


OFF THE PRESS 


DEBATE 


Phelps, Edith M. Editor. University 
Debaters’ Annual. New York. The H. 
W. Wilson Company. 1938. $2.25. 
Eleven intercollegiate debates, de. 

livered during the scholastic year 1937. 

1938, have been reported in the latest 

volume of University Debaters’ An- 

nuals. The subjects of the debates are 
of ‘wide interest, as Democracy and 

Economic Prosperity, American Isola- 

tion from European Affairs, Unicam- 

eral Legislatures, Academic Freedom 

United States Protection of Nationals 

in Event of Foreign War, and A Uni- 

form Marriage Law. 

One debate, on a proposed Anglo- 
American Mutual Assistance Pact, 
with Middlebury College debaters on 
the affirmative and Brown University 
on the negative side, is of special in- 
terest to Scholastic readers whose 
classes have studied Professor Hunter’s 
debate on Hands Across the Sea, (29) 
in the September 17, issue. 


Buehler, E. C. Editor. British-Ameri- 
can Alliance. New York: Noble and 
Noble, Publishers, Inc., 1938. 

This source book will save students 
of debate needless research for mate- 
rials on various phases of the subject of 
a British-American Alliance. Analyti- 
cal discussions, background material, 
complete briefs, both affirmative and 
negative, reprinted articles from cur- 
rent publications, and an extensive an- 
notated bibliography are included. 


Summers, H. B. Editor. Anglo-Ameri- 
can Agreement. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1938. 

An outline of the most important 
phases of our foreign policy is set forth 
in this volume on the question of 
Anglo-American agreement. The out- 
line is developed by means of many 
excellent articles selected to give a 
well-rounded view of the problem. 


Many articles are included dealing - 


with the Far Eastern situation, our 
recent foreign relations, especially 
with Great Britain, the question of 
isolation or cooperation, and the cases 
for and against Anglo-American agree- 
ment. Extensive bibliography. 








“More Boy dates Girl stuff. Pupils 
love it and are at the age where they 
need it. Specific manners for all oc- 
casions would ‘go’ well.” 

M. R. Waters 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


“This year I liked these special num- 
bers: Personality, Labor. Would like 
more special numbers for next year. 
Special number topics suggested are: 
Modern Authors, Vocational Guidance, 
and Poetry. Not so many ‘social prob- 
lem’ stories. More articles by Harold 
Rugg.” 

Sister M. Sigmunda 
St. Boniface School 
New Vienna, Iowa 
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poets, curiously enough, do not; 

and so it is time that someone 
speak for them and say what they 
would say if they spoke in prose. It 
is time that they be defended against 
the silent charge — all the more 
damning because it is so silent—that 
they are a special race of men and 
women, different from all other crea- 
tures of their kind and possessed of 
faculties which would make them, 
if we knew them, only too wonderful 
to live with, not to say too embarrass- 
ing. I should like to relieve them 
from the burden of being queer. 
Poets are supposed to be a suffering 
race, but the only thing they suffer 
from is the misapprehension that 
they are endowed with a peculiar set 
of thoughts and feelings — particu- 
larly feelings — and that these en- 
dowments are of the romantic sort. 
It consists, to speak for the moment 
historically, in the notion that the 
poet has always and must always cut 
the same figure he has cut during the 
past hundred years or so. It consists 
in expecting him to be a Shelley, a 
Keats, a Byron, a Poe, a Verlaine, a 
Swinburne, a Dowson. He may be 
another one of those, to be sure; but 
he also may be any kind of person 
under the sun. My only conception of 
the poet is that he is a person who 
writes poetry. That may sound ab- 
surdly simple, but it is arrived at 
after reflection upon the innumerable 
kinds of poetry which poets have 
written, and upon the baffling va- 
riety of temperaments which these 
poets have revealed. 

Here is the figure we have set up. 
A pale, lost man with long, soft 
hair. Tapering fingers at the ends 
of furtively fluttering arms. An 
air of abstraction in the delicate 
face, but more often a look of shy 
pain as some aspect of reality — a 
real man or woman, a grocer’s bill, 
a train, a load of bricks, a news- 
Paper, a noise from the street— 
makes itself manifest. He is generally 
incompetent. He cannot find his way 
in a city, he forgets where he is go- 
ing, he has no aptitude for business, 
he is childishly gullible and so the 
prey of human sharks, he cares noth- 
ing for money, he is probably poor, 
he will sacrifice his welfare for a 
whim, he stops to pet homeless cats, 
he is especially knowing where chil- 
dren are concerned (being a child 
himself), he sighs, he sleeps, he 
wakes to sigh again. The one great 
assumption from which the forego- 
ing portrait is drawn is an assump- 
tion which thousands of otherwise 


Pr: speaks for itself. But 








What Is a Poet? 


By Mark Van Doren 








The folder marked V in Scholastic’s 
alphabetical file of photographs of au- 
thors contains practically nothing but 
pictures of the four famous Van Dorens 
—Mark, his wife Dorothy, his brother 
Carl, and Carl’s wife Irita, All four are 
authors, editors, critics, and very much 
in the thick of things in New York 
literary circles. Mark Van Doren, the au- 
thor of this article on “What Is a Poet?”’, 
was born on a farm near the village of 
Hope, Illinois (1894). He was educated 
at the University of Illinois and Colum- 
bia University and has been an Associ- 
ate Professor of English at Columbia 
now for a number of years. A distin- 
guished poet in his own right, he has 
edited an Anthology of World Poetry, 
another one of American Poets, and the 
Oxford Book of American Prose. 


intelligent citizens go on. It is the as- 
sumption that the poet is more sensi- 
tive than any other kind of man, that 
he feels more than the rest of us and 
is more definitely the victim of his 
feeling. 

Iam tempted to assert that the poet 
is as a matter of fact less sensitive 
than other men. I shall make no such 
assertion for the simple reason that 
to do so would be to imply that I 
knew what kind of man the poet nec- 


.essarily was. My whole point is that 


the poet is not anything necessarily. 
He may be sensitive, and he may not; 
the question has nothing directly to 
do with his being a poet. Certainly 
there have been poets with very thick 
hides. We have to account for the fact 
that Browning looked more like a 
businessman than he did like a poet 
—whatever a poet is supposed to look 
like; that Horace was plump, phleg- 
matic, easy-going, shrewd, and sen- 





sible; that Dryden was an excellent 
trader in literary affairs; that Pope 
was so insensitive, at least to the suf- 
ferings of others, that he poured an 
emetic into the tea of a publisher 
with whom he had quarréled; that 
Li Po and most of the other great 
Chinese poets were government offi- 
cials; that Robert Frost is to all ap- 
pearances a New England farmer. 

There is reason for supposing that 
no artist is as sensitive in one respect 
as the man who is not an artist. He is 
not so likely, that is, to be over- 
whelmed by his own feelings. Con- 
sider what he does with his feelings. 
He uses them, deliberately, for the 
purposes of his art. The ordinary 
man—meaning for the moment the 
man who is not an artist—may be so 
affected by the death of a parent, for 
instance, that he becomes dumb. 
There was Daudet, however, who at 
the funeral of his mother could not 
help composing the room where he 
stood into a room that would be the 
setting of a new story. He was using 
his feelings, together with the scene 
which called them forth, for an ul- 
terior purpose. The artist is callous, 
and must be so in order to keep his 
mind clear for the work he has be- 
fore him. So also the poet must be 
sensitive to words, rhythms, ideas, 
and moods; but in the very act of 
perceiving them clearly, in realizing 
them for what they are worth, he dis- 
tinguishes himself from the race of 
men who feel and only feel. When we 
read the poetry of a man like Pope 
who was extraordinarily, almost ab- 
normally, susceptible to the charms 
of verbal music we can have no doubt 
that he was, in that one department 
of his existence, all sense. We are not 
justified, however, in going on, as a 
recent biographer of the little man 
has done, to attribute to him a sensi- 
tive heart. As a matter of fact he had 
another kind, and in the ordinary 
man it would be denounced as an 
ugly one. 

From the notion that the poet is 
deeply affected by life we often pro- 
ceed to the notion that he cannot 
stand a great deal of it; we say he 
dies young. To be sure there are the 
English romantic poets — Shelley, 
Keats, and Byron—to support our er- 
ror, and to be sure they are always 
conspicuously present in spirit when 
poetry is under discussion, since it 
was their generation that gave us our 
conception of poetry and the poet; we 
still are in the romantic period. But 
even as we talk this way we seem to 
forget their contemporary, Words- 
worth, who lived in perfect peace till 
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he was eighty. We forget that Dryden 
lived to seventy, Shakespeare to 
fifty-two, Browning to seventy- 
seven, Tennyson to eighty - three, 
Milton to sixty -six, Herrick to 
eighty-three, Spenser to almost fifty, 
and Chaucer to an even sixty. We 
disregard the great age of Homer 
when he died, at least if the traditions 
be true. And anyway the ancient tra- 
ditions about poets have their sig- 
nificance. For one of them was that 
poets die old; hence the bust of 
Homer, wrinkled, composed, re- 
signed, with sunken eyes. The three 
great tragic poets of Greece died old 
indeed: Aeschylus at sixty - nine, 
Sophocles at ninety, and Euripides at 
seventy-five. Vergil and Horace gave 
up the struggle in their fifties, Lucre- 
tius committed suicide, it is said, at 
forty-three or forty-four, and Ca- 
tullus, like Shelley, was extinguished 
at thirty; but Ovid, for all his ban- 
ishment to a cold, uncomfortable part 
of the world, and his probable suffer- 
ing there, lived into his sixtieth year; 
and Ennius, first of all the known 
Roman poets, saw seventy. Dante 
had a hard life, but it lasted fifty-six 
years. Racine went on to sixty; 
Goethe expired peacefully, calling 
for more light, at eighty-three. And 
what of the greatest English poet in 
recent times?. Thomas Hardy, who 
did not even begin to be a profes- 
sional poet until he was more than 
fifty-five, wrote ten volumes of verse 
after that, and when he died at 
eighty-eight was busy with the prep- 
aration of a new volume, which ap- 
peared posthumously! 

Another burden of which I should 
like to relieve poets is the burden of 
being strangely wise. They have been 
called prophets, I believe, and seers; 
clairvoyants, informers, transform- 
ers, and what not. All this, too, in 
spite of the impracticality attributed 
to them. Indeed, there seems to be a 
connection between the two attri- 
butes. The poets know nothing of the 
world, but they may tell us a good 
deal about life; not life as we live it, 
but life—shall we say?—as we ought 
to live it. Simply by virtue of their 
stupidity in ordinary affairs they 
somehow become conversant with 
extraordinary affairs which we our- 
selves shall never experience but 
which it might be rather nice to hear 
about. So runs another legend, and 
one as romantic as the rest. For it has 
no foundation whatever if the whole 
history of poetry be taken into ac- 
count. In a primitive tribe the poet is 
also the medicine man, the priest, 
and the foreteller of future events, 
since it is in verse that these func- 
tionaries speak. Among savages, 
then, the poet is a prophet. But no- 
(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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A Word for Autumn 


By A. A. Milne 


AST night the waiter put the cel- 
ery on with the cheese, and I 
knew that summer was indeed dead. 
Other signs of autumn there may be 
—the reddening leaf, the chill in the 
early-morning air, the misty eve- 
nings—but none of these comes home 
to me so truly. There may be cool 
mornings in July; in a year of 
drought the leaves may change be- 
fore their time; it is only with the 
first celery that summer is over. 

I knew all along that it would not 
last. Even in April I was saying that 
winter would soon be here. Yet 
somehow it had begun to seem possi- 
ble lately that a miracle might hap- 
pen, that summer might drift on and 
on through the months—a final up- 
heaval to crown a wonderful year. 
The celery settled that. Last night 
with the celery autumn came into its 
own. 





Birger Sandzen in Wood Engraving of the 
1930’s (Studio) 


There is a crispness about celery 
that is of the essence of October. It is 
as fresh and clean as a rainy day after 
a spell of heat. It crackles pleasantly 
in the mouth. Moreover it is excel- 
lent, I am told, for the complexion. 
One is always hearing of things 
which are good for the complexion, 
but there is no doubt that celery 
stands high on the list. After the 
burns and freckles of summer one is 
in need of something. How good that 
celery should be there at one’s elbow. 

A week ago — (“A little more 
cheese, waiter”) — a week ago I 
grieved for the dying summer. I 
wondered how I could possibly bear 
the waiting—the eight long months 
till May. In vain to comfort myself 
with the thought that I could get 
through more work in the winter un- 
distracted by thoughts of cricket 
grounds and country houses. In vain, 
equally, to tell myself that I could 
stay in bed later in the mornings. 
Even the thought of after-breakfast 





pipes in front of the fire left me cold, 
But now, suddenly, I am reconciled 
to autumn. I see quite clearly that all 
good things must come to an end. The 
summer has been splendid, but it has 
lasted long enough. This morning I 
welcomed the chill in the air; this 
morning I viewed the falling leaves 
with cheerfulness; and this morning 
I said to myself, “Why, of course, I’ll 
have celery for lunch.” (‘More 
bread, waiter.’’) 

How delicate are the tender shoots 
unfolded layer by layer. Of what a 
whiteness is the last baby one of all, 
of what a sweetness his flavor. It is 
well that this should be the last rite 
of the meal—finis coronat opus—so 
that we may go straight on to the 
business of the pipe. Celery demands 
a pipe rather than a cigar, and it can 
be eaten better in an inn or a London 
tavern than in the home. Yes, and it 
should be eaten alone, for it is the 
only food which one really wants to 
hear oneself eat. Besides, in company 
one may have to consider the wants 
of others. Take warning from one 
who has learnt a lesson. One day I 
lunched alone at an inn, finishing 
with cheese and celery. Another 
traveler came in and lunched too. We 
did not speak—I was busy with my 
celery. From the other end of the 
table he reached across for the 
cheese. That was all right! It was the 
public cheese. But he also reached 
across for the celery—my private 
celery for which I owed. Foolishly— 
you know how one does—I had left 
the sweetest and crispest shoots till 
the last, tantalizing myself pleasant- 
ly with the thought of them. Horror! 


to see them snatched from me by 2. 


stranger. He realized later what he 
had done and apologized, but of what 
good is an apology in such circum- 
stances? 

Yes, I can face the winter with 
calm. I suppose I had forgotten what 
it was really like. I had been thinking 
of the winter as a horrid, wet, dreary 
time fit only for professional foot- 
ball. Now I can see other things— 
crisp and sparkling days, long, pleas- 
ant evenings, cheery fires. Good work 
shall be done this winter. Life shall 
be lived well. The end of the summer 
is not the end of the world. Here’s to 
October — and, “waiter, some more 
celery.” 





Reprinted from Not That It Matters, 
by A. A. Milne, by permission of E. P. 
Dutton and Company, publishers. 
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Round Table sent in manu- 

scripts that just miss publica- 
tion that this page is devoted to them. 
Even though I realize that it is dan- 
gerous to state rules about writing, 
since genius triumphantly breaks 
them, I have tried to analyze some of 
the rejected poems and reduce the 
reasons for their rejection to a few 
general principles. I hope that you 
who read this page will first consider 
these principles in relation to your 
own writing—and then write some 
gorgeous poetry which transcends all 
rules. 

Most people agree that it is usually 
best to follow a natural order of sen- 
tence structure. Don’t let the re- 
quirements of rhyme and rhythm 
bully you into saying a thing like 
this: ‘Then he his hand on my shoul- 
der laid and his honor sacred 
pledged.”’ Say instead: ‘Then he laid 
his hand on my shoulder and pledged 
his sacred honor.” In good literary 
company, verbs precede their objects 
and adjectives their nouns almost as 
certainly as ladies precede gentle- 
men. As for infinitives—they precede 
their objects even more certainly. 
Don’t take the verse in The New Eng- 
land Primer, 


S" MANY contributors to the 


Zaccheus he 
Did climb a tree 
His Lord to see, 


as your standard for good writing. It 
maltreats not only the infinitive but 
the pronoun and verb as well, for 
verbs too should be used in verse as 
they are in natural speech. 

Do you like to say thee and thy in- 
stead of you and your? Don’t, unless 
you are a Quaker. Do you write doth 
for does, ne’er for never, o’er for 
over? These words occur in great 
writing of the past, but we avoid 
them now unless we wish to appear 
archaic. 

“Music is the loveliest of all the 
arts,” sounds more like prose than 
poetry. So does “Then the whole ef- 
fect became blurred.” Contrast this 
abstract expression with the concrete 
image in Sandburg’s line, “The fog 
comes on little cat feet.” 

Modern poets sometimes deliber- 
ately introduce slang and colloquial 
and commonplace expressions purely 
in order to gain surprise or dramatic 
contrast. So I try not to feel startled 
if a contributor writes in a serious 
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poem of “airing” his ideas or if chil- 
dren with “snuffling noses” appear 
unexpectedly in a delicate love lyric. 
Yet I think that most students 
should indulge rather sparingly in 
this kind of dramatic contrast. It is 
true, of course, that every-day oc- 
currences are the treasure-house of 
literature—but not unless writers 
see in them more beauty, emotion, or 
humor than most people see. 


Here is one poem which, like the poem 
“Ironing” in last week’s Scholastic, touches 
every-day material with humor and dra- 
matic contrast. (I see no good reason for 
keeping the same rhyme scheme through- 
out, especially if the effort to do so forced 
the defective rhyme in the fourth stanza.) 


The Young Sunday School Teacher 
There is a strange, still peace 
In the air, 
A sudden, whispered calm 
Born of prayer. 


The tinted sunshine blends 
Altar stair, 

And grasps the golden 

Of someone’s hair. 


This hour of glory holds 
Beauty rare 
Within the scented dream 
Everywhere. 


The wistful faces of 

My small cares 

Reflect that careful peace 
In the air. 


I am content. But then 

A small pair 

Talk of spit-balls and one 

Takes the dare. 
Doris Cassell, 16 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Noble B. Schoonmaker, Teacher 


Some poems are hazy in meaning, usu- 
ally, I think, because the writers have not 
thought their ideas through. ’'m not sure 
that this comment is true of Adventure Is 
the Sea. It is good writing, with verve and 
swing. But is anybody beside me troubled 
because phantoms seem to have so many 
attributes of the living? The exciting title 
line certainly does not suggest ghosts. Nor 
do the last four lines. 


Adventure Is the Sea 
Its broken hulk lay stranded 
upon the wind-swept sand 
and hungry breakers lapped its sides 
to coax it from the land. 
The western sun died slowly, 
night brought cool relief, 
a laughing tide closed quickly 


CHOLASTIC invites all high school 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion on writing problems 
will be given here. Students may also 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contribu- 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse 
totalling not more than 50 lines. Material 
submitted for this page will also be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards. 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43d Street, New York City. 








around the barren reef. 

Eager hands tugged grimly 

To loose the twisted wreck, 

The briny sea washed memories 
across its rotted deck. 

“Sail,” the ocean whispered, 

‘join our ghostly glee,” 

“Sail,” the trade winds whispered, 
“Adventure is the sea.” 


II 
It sailed, this ancient freighter, 
and as in decades past 
and dim, the rough old skipper stood 
before its splintered mast. 
His whiskered face, the image 
of Norsemen bold and free, 
betrayed his age-old heritage 
who lived, to die at sea. 
The south wind whispered for him, 
called his deathless crew, 
and from the shadows of the night 
the rugged seamen grew. 
The breeze blew cold, a death-like 
chill, 
the moon rose ghostly white, 
the phantom seamen watched the sky 
and scanned the silent night. 
“Typhoon,” the ocean whispered, 
“the trade winds howl with glee.” 
“Typhoon,” the south wind whispered, 
“Adventure is the sea.” 


III 


The typhoon struck with fury 

and blotted out the sky, 

the little crew of seamen 

prepared to fight or die. 

The ocean churned in frenzy, 

foamed the boiling brine, 

shrieked the gale and argued 

and moaned a death-like whine, 

Waves as high as heaven 

laughed and played a game 

with the tiny wooden vessel 

and left it torn and lame. 

The phantom skipper smiled 

as the sea salt stung his face 

and vanished with the typhoon 

into the jet-black space. 

The broken hulk lay stranded 

upon the wind-swept sand 

and hungry breakers lapped its sides 

to coax it from the land. 

“Behold,” the ocean whispered, 

“Man cannot conquer me.” 

“But wait,” the south wind whispered, 

“Adventure is the sea.” 
Brent Ashabranner, 16 
Bristow (Okla.) High School 
Lola Covey, Teacher 
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THOMAS WOLFE 

Thomas Wolfe is dead, at the age of 
38. The author of Look Homeward An- 
gel and Of Time and the River, those 
two enormous books filled and over- 
flowing with gusto and life, died on 
September 15 of a cerebral infection 
following pneumonia. Mr. Wolfe, 
whom Sinclair Lewis marked as a man 
who “has a chance to be the greatest 
American writer of all time,” upon the 
publication of Look Homeward Angel 
in 1929 was, as various people have 
pointed out, the personification of the 
public’s ideal of an erratic genius. He 
was a giant in stature, 6 feet 6, and ate 
and talked and wrote to scale. His first 
book totaled 900,000 words and it was 
over the author’s violent objections 
that any of those words were cut in the 
published edition. His last book, deliv- 
ered just before his death, is said to be 
a monumental work of over a million 
words—enough to make a half dozen 
volumes. Mr. Wolfe was born in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, in 1900 and has 
been buried there, an illustrious son, 
think what you will of the novels 
themselves. For a _ description of 
Wolfe’s too short life and an episode 
from Of Time and the River, see Scho- 
lastic, Nov. 2, 1935. Look up also 
Wolfe’s description of how he worked 
in his “The Story of a Novel” in The 
Saturday Review of Literature for De- 
cember 14, 21, 28, 1935; and the appre- 
ciation of him on the editorial page of 
the Sept. 24, 1938, issue of the same 
magazine. 


POE REDISCOVERED 

The September 24 Liberty Magazine 
carries a collector’s item—a short story 
by Edgar Allan Poe which has been 
hidden and unknown for a hundred 
years. The story, “The Spectacles,” is 
one of the first Poe wrote and was 
found by the President of the Interna- 
tional Poe Society published and un- 
signed in an ancient Philadelphia 
magazine where it had been preserved 
unhonored for a century. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 

Remember Phrase Origins and You 
Don’t Say—those engaging columns by 
Alfred H. Holt which Scholastic has 
been running for the past two years? 
Mr. Holt has just published a new 
book, American Place Names (Crow- 
ell) which takes its place right along- 
side the other two for usefulness and 
amusement. If you have this book 
you'll no longer be troubled by such 
names as Hawaii, Bowdoin, Coweta 
(see page 5), Greenwich, La Jolla. We 
think a book of this kind would be in- 
valuable to anybody, especially radio 
newsCasters. 


DRAMA 

Two books on plays and how to pro- 
duce them have just come to our desk, 
The Book of Original Plays and How 
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to Give Them, by Horace J. Gardner 
and Bonneviere Arnaud (Lippincott), 
and The Curtain Rises, by Robert W. 
Masters and Lillian Decker Masters 
(Heath). They both contain much 
valuable advice and lucid instructions 
on direction, staging, props, make-up, 
etc., besides the text of plays them- 
selves. 








Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 20-E) 


Of wind-whipped snow, the Powder 
River bluffs 

Gloomed yonder, and the scouts came 
back to tell 

Of many sleeping lodges. 


Now it fell 

That when the bluffs were paling with 
the glow 

Of dawn, and still the tepee tops below 

Stood smokeless in the stupor of a 
dream, 

A Sioux boy, strolling down the frozen 
stream 

To find his ponies, wondered at the 
sound 

Of many hoofs upon the frozen ground, 

The swishing of the brush. He paused 
to think. 

The herd, no doubt, was coming for a 
drink; 

He’d have to chop a hole. And while 
he stood, 

The spell of dawn upon him, from the 
wood— 

How queer! —they issued marching 
four by four 

As though enchanted, breasts and 
muzzles hoar 

With frozen breath. Were all the ponies 
dead, 

And these their taller spirits? 


—Then he fled, 

The frightened trees and bushes flow- 
ing dim, 

The blanching bluff tops flinging back 
at him 

His many-echoed yell. A frowsy squaw 

Thrust up a lodge flap, blinked about 
her—saw 

What ailed her boy, and fell to scream- 
ing shrill. 

The startled wolf-dogs, eager for a 
kill, 

Rushed yelping from the lodges. Snap- 
ping sharp, 

As ’twere a short string parting in a 
harp, 

A frosty rifle sounded. Tepees spilled 

A half clad rabble, and the valley filled 

With uproar, spurting into jets of 
pain; 

For now there swept a gust of killing 
rain 

From where the plunging horses in a 
cloud 

Of powder smoke bore down upon the 
crowd 

To set it scrambling wildly for the 
breaks. 





Reprinted from Collected Poems, by 
John G. Neihardt, by permission of 
the Macmillan Company, publishers. 








What Is a Poet? 


(Concluded from page 22-E) 


where else, The division of labor hag 
gone on; the prophet is the prophet, 
in verse or in prose as the occasion 
may be; the poet is the poet, and al- 
ways in verse. The poet is a sayer, not 
a seer. Wordsworth brought on acon. 
siderable confusion by insisting that 
the poet is one who goes to Nature 


for her secrets, which are substan. | 


tially the secrets of existence, and 
then comes back with the dew of 
knowledge on his lips. The poet, in 
other words, is equipped with a pe- 
culiar mind which enables him to 
plumb—or fathom, or penetrate, or 
see through, or pierce; the phrase 
matters not — the world’s appear. 
ances. For us the mere appearances, 
for him the reality behind. Thus he 
not only cursed his successors with 
the responsibility of being prophets; 
he cursed them also with the duty of 
being acquainted with Nature, and of 
pretending to some sort of mastery 
over her. The truth, I suspect, is that 
the poet is no more of a magician in 
this respect than the scientist is. And 
think of the poets, long ago and since, 
who have never been the least bit in- 
terested in the out - of - doors. Dr, 
Johnson said that he was unable to 
tell the difference between one green 
field and another. Milton got his flow- 
ers and mountains out of old books; 
Spenser got his landscapes out of six- 
teenth-century woodcuts; Dante 
read Nature as a work in theology; 
Horace was comfortable in the pres- 
ence of his hills only when a few 
friends from Rome were with him to 
drink wine and make remarks about 
life; Vergil in the country was con- 
cerned with husbandry and the dis- 
eases of sheep; Ovid would not look 
at a tree unless it had once contained 
a nymph. 

The poet may think anything, feel 
anything, do anything; he may or 
may not be a wanderer; he may or 
may not love his home better than 
any other plot of ground; he may love 
children; he may hate them; he may 
be restless under the pressure of a 
domestic establishment; he may get 
his chief joy out of a wife and kitch- 
en; he may inhabit a palace; he may 
shiver in a garret; he may be noble; 
he may be mean. He is not limited, in 
other words, more than other men, 
Yet we go on limiting him. And to 
what? To a simpering, humorless, 
pious, nervous existence which for 
all the world we should be unwilling 
to share with him. No wonder we 
don’t like him, and no wonder we 
don’t really enjoy reading poetry. 





Reprinted from The Nation, by pet- 
mission of the Editors. 
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Problems of a Changing Population 


The National Resources Committee Surveys Uncle Sam’s Family 


HE National Resources Com- 
mittee! has “rung the bell 
again,” this time with the 
publication of one of the most impor- 
tant studies of American problems 
issued in our time. Its title is that 
chosen as the title for this ar- 
ticle—Problems of a Chang- 
ing Population. Like its al- 
ready famous predecessor, 
Technological Trends and Na- 
tional Policy, it should be in 
the library of every social sci- 
ence teacher and of every sec- 
ondary school and college in 
the country. (Moreover, there 
is no financial reason why it 
cannot be, for the prices of 
these reports are extremely 12» 
low.) 

It is a fact, long known to 
critical students of American 
problems, that far - reaching 
changes have been taking 
place in our population— 
changes in rate of growth of uw 
the total population, in differ- 
ences between rural and ur- 
ban communities, and be- 
tween various regions of the 
earth; changes due to differences in 
social and economic status and in 
racial and national backgrounds; 
changes due to migration of popula- 
tion from farm to city, from region to 
region, and many others. Concerning 
some of these changes we have been 
ignorant and hence unable to form a 
judgment about important problems 
of American life. The publication of 
this new report on population will 
bring indispensable material for fur- 
ther thought — and study toward 
their solution. 

Let us examine briefly a few of the 
more conspicuous problems which 
can be studied. 


A Stationary Population? 

In the first place we now have 
clear-cut evidence that the Ameri- 
cans are becoming a “stationary pop- 
ulation.” After more than 200 years 
of the world’s most rapid national 
growth—so rapid that in the 150 
years since the first census (1790) we 
have multiplied more than 30-fold!— 





1 Consisting of five Federal Cabinet mem- 
bers—Secretaries Ickes (Chairman), Roper, 
Woodring, Wallace, and Perkins—and Harry 
L. Hopkins (Works Progress Administra- 
tor), and four citizens—Chartes E. Merriam, 
F. A. Delano, H. S. Dennison, and B. Ruml. 
The population study was made by a staff 
of population experts directed by Frank 
Lorimer under the auspices of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Population Problems. The report 
may be secured from the Superintendent of 

nena, Washington, D. C., 75 cents pre- 








we confront a marked slowing-down. 
In 40 years, perhaps sooner, we shall 
have ceased growing. 

The population of a country can 
grow in two principal ways: (1) By 
having more births than deaths; (2) 


By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastie 


OUR AGEING POPULATION 


UNDER 20 YEARS 


ARRRAAR) AAAANIA 


20-50 YEARS 
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Ewch symbol represenn 8 per cent of the population 


Pictorial Statistics 


By having more immigrants enter 
than emigrants leave. The graph that 
accompanies this article shows the 
result of both of those factors over a 
period of nearly 200 years of Ameri- 
can history. Study that curve very 
carefully, for it tells us much about 
our history. It reminds us first that, 
in 1770, after a century and a half of 
arduous colonization, there were in 
the American colonies about 2,200,- 
000 people. By 1790 the number had 
increased to 3,900,000. Families were 
large (the average number of chil- 
dren per married woman in 1790 was 
7.76!) and immigration was large. 
Throughout the first decades of the 
1800’s families continued to be 
large, and immigration became even 
heavier. From 1820 to 1920 no less 
than 33,000,000 immigrants settled 
on our shores: Bigger and bigger be- 
came the stream in the 1830’s, 1840’s, 
1850’s and in every decade after the 
Civil War it was larger than ever. 
The result was the fastest growing 
national population in the world’s 
history. 

This growth was a part, of course, 
of a world-wide increase in popula- 
tion. Every “modern” country— 
which meant the “European” coun- 
tries—grew quickly, especially after 
1800. The growth of America was 
also a phase of the vast expansion of 
European settlement in all of the 





Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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ether continents after 1600. In 1650 
there was a total population of about 
100,000,000 Europeans, almost all of 
whom were living in Europe. Popu- 
lations grew so fast in the next three 
eenturies that in 1929 there were 
642,000,000 people called Eu- 
ropeans and their “unmixed 
descendants”; a very large per 
cent of these people lived in 
continents and islands other 
than Europe. Thus the period 
of Western history out of 
which we are now emerging 
is rightly called “The Great 
Expansion of Europe.” In no 
way is that name more appro- 
priate than with respect to 
growth of population and of 
emigration. 

The population studies now 
show that the Europeanized 
regions of the earth, including 
the United States, are defi- 
nitely leaving that period of 
expansion behind; they are 
entering a new one and are 
now caught in the transition 
between the two. In no way is 
this more dramatically shown 
for America than in changes in pop- 
ulation. Birth rates have declined 
slowly for nearly a century (the av- 
erage size of family in 1850 was only 
5.6) but immigration kept up at a 
very high point until the World War. 
Today, however, the number of chil- 
dren born per married woman is less 
than two, and the number of emi- 
grants leaving the United States 
almost balances the number of immi- 
grants coming in. Thus we are chang- 
ing from a dynamic, expanding pop- 
ulation into a static, even a slowly 
diminishing one. This conclusion 
supports the position taken repeated- 
ly in these Scholastic articles during 
the past eight years; namely, that 
plans for economic reconstruction in 
the next generation must not be 
based on the assumption of continu- 
ing expansion. It is the judgment of 
the writers of the National Commit- 
tee’s report that even assuming the 
most favorable conditions of growth, 
our population by 1980 will be about 
158,000,000 and will be stationary at 
that number. It is even more proba- 
ble that it may reach its maximum 
point by 1970 at a population of 152,- 
000,000 or even by 1960 at 140,000,- 
000. 


A Dangerous Outlook? 
Is this something to be troubled 
about? Not at all! Even if viewed 
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from the standpoint of pride or of 
self-defense, we shall probably still 
have the fourth largest population in 
the world. Actually we should look 
forward with some satisfaction to the 
fact of a stationary population at 
about 150,000,000 people for that 
would garantee that a comfortable 
living can be given every American 
from the giant resources of our con- 
tinent. As I have reported in these 
columns before, the evidence is clear 
that our population can be given a 
high standard of life! by an efficient 
use of our present technology. The 
American people should be troubled 
less than any people in the entire 
world concerning the relation of their 
numbers to their material civiliza- 
tion. 


A Population of 
Mature People 

The second major conclusion of the 
Committee is more arresting than the 
first because it presents a fact less 
well known; that is, that the Ameri- 
can people are rapidly becoming a 
population of “old” people. Up to re- 
cent years, the population of the 
United States, like that of the “new” 
countries generally, was “young.” 
Men and women were “mature” at 
the age of twenty-five or thirty in the 
Nineteenth Century. The youthful- 
ness of the population was due to the 
large number of children per fam- 
fly, the constant influx of large num- 
bers of “young” immigrants com- 
bined with a high death rate. In the 
past few decades, especially, each of 
those factors has changed. The num- 
ber of children has decreased to one 
or two per family, there are few im- 
migrants, and death rates have 
sharply declined. As a result, the 
American people are becoming a 
much more mature people than their 
fathers of the Machine Age. The av- 
erage expectancy of life in 1930 was 
about 60 years. This is still five years 
less than in New Zealand, which is 
held up as the standard, but it is high 
when compared with an expectancy 
of 35 years in 1789, or of about 40 
years in 1900! In 140 years the length 
of life has been practically doubled 
in America. And the end is not yet. 
The Committee’s experts estimate 
that by 1980 the length of life will be 
in the neighborhood of 70 (69 for 
males and 71 for females). 

This established fact has tremen- 
dous significance for the future. The 
“young” short-lived population of 
the expansive Machine Age is giving 
way to an “old,” long-lived popula- 


1Certainly now not less than $4,500 per 
H. Loe 


family per year. See H. b and others: 
The Chart of Plenty. Dr. Charles Beard has 
called this famous engineers’ report one of 
the most important American publications 
of the twentieth century. 
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tion in our new Power Age. Difficult 
economic - social problems intrude 
themselves as a result of this change. 
Two of these will be of conspicuous 
importance: (1) the problem of pro- 
viding work for the vastly increased 
number of persons of “productive 
ages”; that is, those from 20 to 64; (2) 
the problem of providing economic 
security for the “aged’”—those over 
65. 

As we have shown repeatedly in 
Scholastic articles, no problem of our 
transition America will be more dif- 
ficult to solve than that of the contin- 
uing and accelerating displacement 
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of work can be devised that their ma. 
ture abilities will be particularly 
fitted for? 


Paralleling these problems will . 


emerge that of finding a way to pro. 
vide purchasing power for a decent 
life for an army of really “old” peo. 
ple. In 1935 there were 7,500,000 
people in America over 65 years. But, 
we are told, by 1980, there will be 
22,000,000. I quote: “If all those over 
65 years then received cash benefits 
raised by direct taxation, the average 
tax on each man and woman in the 
productive age classes would be $24 
for each $100 paid to an older per- 


National Resources Committes 


This graph shows how the population has increased up into the 1930's. It also estt- 


mates what may happen 


between now and 1980. Note bottom line denoting “low” birth 


rate without immigration which may make the population stationary within 30 years. 


of workers by the advance of science 
and technology. Not only are work- 
ers of any age being displaced from 
jobs, but the former “old-age” dead- 
line of 65 has now become a “middle- 
age” deadline of 40! On the one hand 
youths are wanted for the work of a 
technical civilization; on the other 
hand we are told that we must look 
forward to a population becoming 
increasingly “old.” In 1880 only 40 
per cent of all our people were be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 64; in 1930 
the percentage was 55; but it is pre- 
dicted that from 1950 to 1970 it will 
be about 63. By 1980 there will be 
91,000,000 people between the ages 
of 20 and 64, but 87 per cent of the 
increase of the next 50 years will be 
in the age group from 45 to 64! And 
the “middle age deadline” in indus- 
try is said to be 40! 

These changes, then, raise ques- 
tions for critical study by every in- 
telligent American—young and old. 
How shall we guarantee steady em- 
ployment to this increasing army of 
persons of advanced age? What kinds 


son.” This is a brief reminder of the 
drastic problems that will be forced 
upon our people by an increasingly 
“old” population. Certain it is, as the 
Report of the Minnesota Planning 
Board said in 1934, ‘““We are. . . face 
to face with the sober and thought- 
provoking necessity of developing a 
way of life for a mature community.” 


Problems of a 
Moving Population 

The third group of problems of 
population is that brought about by 
vast changes in migration of the peo- 
ple. For 150 years our people have 
been on the move—generally west- 
ward—in the search for free land. 
Fifty years ago the free land had all 
been pre-empted. In spite of that fact 
a considerable proportion of the pop- 
ulation have continued to move about 
—from region to region, from state t@ 
state, from community to community 
—searching for greater economic sé- 
curity. Since the disappearance of 
the frontier and the startling expan- 
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sion of the great manufacturing in- 
dustries in the latter 1800’s, a sharp 
movement of population has taken 
place, particularly from the farms to 
the cities. Quoting the report: “In 
1930 every State except California 
had sent forth more than 15 per cent 
of the population born within its 
poundaries . . . 23 per cent of the total 
native population were living outside 
the states where they were born.” In 
general the three biggest trends of 
migration have been: 

1. From farm to city; this was re- 
duced during the worst “depression” 
years (1930-1934) by a large movement 


face-to-face, responsible social life 
of the village and small towns, and its 
replacement by the temporary, anon- 
ymous, and unresponsible life of the 
large city; (2) the increase in crime; 
(3) the bewilderment and even in- 
difference of the citizen-on-the- 
street to matters of government; (4) 
graft in government in practically all 
the larger communities; (5) the de- 
cline of the family as the cornerstone 
of our national life, and (6) the 
breakdown of other old loyalties of 
the unique American individualism 
of the Nineteenth Century. 
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National Resources Committee 


This graph gives an example of how death rates have declined in recent years. The 
graph is based on mortality trends in New York City. Note how much more frequent 
epidemics were in the last century compared with one influenza plague in 1918. 


to the farms of people seeking security. 
But it has increased again since 1935; 
more people are moving to the cities 
than to the rural districts. 

2. From the southeast, northward 
and westward, especially in the case of 
avery large negro migration from the 
southeast toward the industrial cities 
of the zone north of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi Rivers. 

3. From the regions where the ex- 
tractive industries (mining, agricul- 
ture, forestry, and the like) are located, 
toward the cities where manufacturing, 
trade, the professions and “service” oc- 
cupations are located. This is particu- 
larly true where a ruthless “mining” 
of the land has taken place—in the cut- 
over forest regions of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and the Great Lakes; in the 
Tuined grass lands of the High Plains, 
from Montana to Texas, and in the de- 
flated farming lands of the southeast- 
ern region. 

Out of this continuing mobility of 
the people and particularly of their 
concentration in cities more stagger- 
Ing social problems accumulate. To 
note only a few examples we cite (1) 
the disappearance of the permanent, 
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Is the Quality of the 
Population Declining? 

Finally, serious questions are 
raised about the changing character 
of the American people themselves. 
Is the old vigorous pioneering stock 
reproducing itself? Consider the 
changing situation with respect to the 
birth of children. The average sized 
family in the United States is four 
people. Does that mean that every 
American family has two children? 
Not at all. It means that many fami- 
lies have none at all, a larger number 
have one, a very layge number have 
two or three, and quite larger num- 
bers have either four or five or six 
and even more. Important questions 
arise: What groups of Americans are 
having the children? What parts of 
the population are recruiting the 
bulk of the new generation? What 
kinds of people are producing the 
Americans of tomorrow? The Com- 
mittee’s report explores these ques- 
tions very carefully. Summed up suc- 
cinctly their findings are disturbing: 
the poorer people, the farm and vil- 





lage people, the unskilled and skilled 
manual workers, the less educated 
and less intelligent people, and the 
more recent immigrants are contrib- 
uting the larger numbers of children 
to the population of the next genera- 
tion. Quoting the report: “That part 
of the nation... with the least ability 
to carry the burden of a large child 
population are producing a dispro- 
portionate part of future genera- 
tions.” They warn us that the changes 
now under way “will have a pro- 
found effect on the distribution and 
social characteristic of the people of 
the United States.” More and insis- 
tent problems emerge for the intelli- 
gent citizens of America to study! 


The Outlook for Health 
Still Has Hurdles 


Nothing is more important to peo- 
ple than their physical and mental 
health. The history of disease and its 
control, and the general health out- 
look for the American people was 
studied by the Committee also. The 
report recounts the striking achieve- 
ments of the public health movement 
in reducing the death rate due to 
control of epidemics and communica- 
ble diseases, (See chart, left.) But 
it also points to serious problems in 
connection with our unwillingness 
to move with the needed dispatch in 
other directions. For example, point- 
ing to Scandinavian achievement in 
reducing disease and death due to 
syphilis it shows that similar prog- 
ress is being blocked in America 
(where there are not less than 5,000,- 
000 syphilitic persons!) by unwill- 
ingness to pass certain types of legis- 
lation. The doctors know how to de- 
feat this disease that is destroying 
so many of our people, but our own 
representatives in legislatures will 
not authorize and arm them by laws 
to do it. More social problems! 


-This, then, is a brief introduction to 
your study of problems of changing 
population in America. Make them 
one of the central groups of problems 
for careful study this year, and in do- 
ing so do not neglect this important 
report of the National Resources 
Committee. Get it now—and begin to 
work at it. 


Recent Magazine Articles 
on Population Problems 


Benton, W. B. “We're Slowing Up.” Ladies 
Home Journal, Aug., 1938, p. 4. 


Fairchild, Henry Pratt. “When the Popu- 
lation Levels Off.” Harpers, May, 1938, 
p. 596. 

Popenoe, P. “Can We Afford Children?” 
Forum, Dec., 1937, p. 315. 


Ward, Harold. “Cities That Consume Men.” 
Nation, Jan. 22, 1938, p. 91. 
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Germany’s “Push to the East’—A Map Study 
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The maps on this page provide a “long-time” view of 
Hitler’s aims in Czechoslovakia and central Europe. They 
show that Hitler’s ambitions far transcend the “freeing” of 
the Sudeten distriets (1). They show why Hitler’s bold “Push 
to the East” threatens Nazi supremacy over Central Europe. 

Germany’s successful drive against the Czechs began last 
March with the Nazi annexation of Austria (4). Caught in the 
“Nazi Jaws,” Czechoslovakia now faces Poland’s demand for 
the return of the Polish minority in Silesia (3), and Hungary’s 
demand for minorities scattered along the Czech border (2). 
Germany also has her eyes on other “lost tribes”—taken by 
the Treaty of Versailles. To the west are Eupen and Mal- 
medy (5) now owned by Beigium; to the north is Schles- 
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wig (11), returned to Denmark after the war; to the east 
and northeast are Posen, and the Polish Corridor (6) which 
euts East Prussia (7) off from the rest of Germany. Danzig 
(8), placed under League of Nations supervision, has a 
powerful Nazi party, and Memel (9), seized by Lithuania (10) 
after the World War, is ripe for Nazi annexation. The Rome. 
Berlin Axis partnership causes Hitler to “forget” about the 
250,000 Germans in the Tyrol (12), ruled harshly by Italy, 
The Nazi “Push to the East” down the Danube River (13) 
and into the Russian Ukraine (14), depends on political and 
economic penetration in Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and 
Balgaria. Italy’s distrust of continued Nazi gains may be 
only obstacle. The map below shows what Hitler wants. 
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Turning the Tables 
on Teachers 


New News Quiz for Student Quizzers 


HEN the teacher gives you a stony stare and 

demands the name of the Prime Minister of 
Ecuador or the form of government in Estonia, the 
chances are you often wish you could ask the ques- 
tions instead of always having to answer them. Well, 
Scholastic is going to give you a chance to get on 
the giving end of questions. And, what’s more, we’re 
going to give the best student question-asker a trip 
to New York some time next May and pay him $50 
beside! While in New York, the lucky winner will 
have a chance to visit the World’s Fair, speak over 
the radio, go to the theatres, see the lights and 
sights, and .. . 


But first you’ve got to submit the best list of 50 
questions on current events — national, foreign, 
and cultural. So get busy now and read carefully 
all the rules and tips on how to compete. This is 
going to be fun even if you don’t win the New York 
trip, because there are several other prizes (see 
list below). And that’s not all. Keep this part quiet 
(it’s not meant for teachers’ eyes or ears). Scho- 
lastic is planning to put your questions to a group 
of teachers over an NBC network some time next 
May. Then you can all sit back by your radios and 
see how teachers take it. The first thing is to know 














how to get into the game. That’s what the rules and 


instructions on this page are for. 








The 200-foot Perisphere or globe and the 700 foot Trylon or 
Needle at the New York World Fair. These are just samples of 
the pleasures awaiting the winner of Scholastic’s News Quiz. 








HOW TO COMPETE IN THE NEWS QUIZ 


Who’s Eligible: Any student of the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh or twelfth grades 
in any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States or posses- 
sions. Contestants are to base their 
questions on facts contained in the con- 
tents of the Social Studies or Combined 
editions of Scholastic between Septem- 
ber 17, 1938, and March 25, 1939. It is 
not necessary to subscribe to Scholastic 
in order to compete. 

Here’s What You Do: First make a 
study of the Quiz Yourself department 
that appears each week in Scholastic, 
so that you’ll have an idea how to se- 
lect, develop, and state your questions. 
But remember you’re only supposed to 
get ideas from these questions. You’re 
not supposed to “borrow” them whole- 
Sale or piecemeal. The editors of Scho- 
lastic have sharp eyes for frauds and 
we’re sure to recognize our own handy 
work. So if you can’t do anything more 
than copy it, your entry will only end 
up in one of our ample waste baskets. 
What’s a Question? You are to send in 
50 questions in all, but any question can 
have one or several parts. For example, 
Suppose you asked: “How has inven- 
tion transformed war, and what effect 
has war on scientific progress?” A 
question having two or more definitely 
Telated parts is to be considered one 
question. Generally, your questions 
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should be specific rather than abstract 
and they should require brief and ex- 
act answers. In other words, ask ques- 
tions calling for answers of fact, rather 
than answers of opinion. The example 
given above is appropriate only for 
showing a question with two related 
parts; it is not meant as a suggested 
type of question because it would re- 
quire too involved an answer. 

Kinds of Questions: There are several 
kinds of questions which you can in- 
clude in your list. First, there is the 
Multiple-Choice Question. Here is a 
sample: 

In Europe, due to the Czechoslovak 
crisis, people forget that in 1914 there were 
45,000,000 people making up “minority 
groups.” Today there are: (1) 25,000,000; 
(2) 16,800,000; (3) 72,300,000; (4) 52,100,- 
000; (5) 3,500,000. 

Each question of this kind, where the 
subject is to select the correct state- 
ment out of several given possibilities, 
is to be considered one question. 

Next, there is the True-False Ques- 
tion. Sample: 

If the statement is true, circle the T; if 
false, circle the F. 

1.T. F. The “due process” clause ap- 
pears in the Fifth and the Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution. 

2.T. F. The Unicameral Legislature 
has been adopted by the state of Kan- 
sas 


Any True-False statement which you 


Note: In English Edition, pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are emitted. 


include will be counted as one ques- 
tion. 

Next there is the Matching-Test 
Question. Sample: 

Place the correct numbers opposite each 
of the following phrases: 

( ) Twenty-eight hour hop from New 

York to Ireland. 
( ) Peace mission in Czechoslovakia. 
( ) Leader of the German minority in 
Czechoslovakia. 

1. Viscount Runciman. 

2. Douglas G. Corrigan. 

3. Konrad Henlein. 

If you include Matching-Tests, don’t 
list more than five (5) names to be 
matched with whatever identifying 
phrases you devise. : 

And, last, there is the completion 
question. Sample: 

The dictator of Germany iS .....secce 


“Three such completion statements 
may be included in one question. 


JUDGING: 

To win a prize your list of questions 
will have to be original and will have 
to include the broadest possible variety 
of questions. Variety is desired not 
only in the sense of the most compre- 
hensive coverage of cultural and cur- 
rent event topics discussed in Scholas- 
tic, but also in the sense of including 
several of the various kinds of ques- 

(Concluded on page 39) 





taken a hand in efforts to solve 
two serious problems that may 
send the nation’s railroads through 
an open switch and into a ditch. He 
has appointed a six-man committee, 
composed of three representatives 
each from labor and management, to 
work out a plan of railroad-assis- 
tance legislation to be presented to 
Congress in January. The President 
also prepared to appoint an emer- 
gency fact-finding board to stave off 
a threatened railroad strike over a 
proposed 15 per cent wage cut, as re- 
quired by the Railway Labor Act. 
Improved business prospects may, 
of course, aid the railroads and re- 
duce the possibility that the wage 
cut will be carried out. There has 
been some slight gain, but carload- 
ings are still one-fifth below 1930; 
railroad revenues for August were 
13 per cent below the same month a 
year ago and 33 per cent below 
August, 1930; and 30 out of every 
100 miles of railroad track are being 
operated by railroads that are bank- 
rupt. Loans from the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation are needed to keep 
many other roads from going broke. 
Observers are convinced that this 
continued slump in one of the na- 
tion’s great industries tends to drag 
down all industrial activity. Ordi- 
narily purchasing 20 per cent of the 
nation’s steel, and 15 per cent of its 
timber, the railroads were forced to 
cut purchases to the bone during the 
1929-1935 depression years. Now, 
they need thousands of new passen- 
ger and freight cars, locomotives and 
other equipment. Replacement of 
cars alone would help revive the 
steel industry, whose operations 
largely determine the business pros- 
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Federal regulation of the railreads is in the hands of the United States Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Railroad Danger Signals Are Up 


Threat of Strike and Slump in Income Cripple the Iron Horse 


By Frank B. Latham 


perity of the whole nation. But the 
railroads cannot make these neces- 
sary purchases because they have not 
earned enough money to pay their 
fixed charges—that is, interest on 
bonds, and their Federal, State and 
local taxes, which amount to one 
million dollars a day. Even in 1936 
and 1937, when other industries 
were getting out of the “red,” the 
railroads still labored under their 
burden of debts, and the recent 
slump finds them in a more critical 
condition. 

Of the world’s total railroad mil- 
age of 788,551 the United States has 
over 30 per cent. Its 240,000 miles of 
track criss-cross the nation, carrying 
the products of industry and agri- 
culture. Beginning in 1830 the rail- 
roads rapidly pushed their “ribbons 
of steel’ throughout the country, 
and hastened the western expansion 
of the nation. Railroad construction 
cost billions, and to raise money the 
railroads had to sell stocks and bonds 
to investors. But while the owner of 
a share of railroad stock gets paid 
his dividends only when the com- 
pany makes money, the bondholder 
is in a different position. His bond is 
not a share of ownership; it repre- 
sents money he has lent to the com- 
pany and he expects to receive regu- 
lar interest for the use of this money. 
Therefore, the road must pay these 
“fixed charges”—interest on bonds, 
and taxes—whether it makes money 
or not. Over 60 per cent of the rail- 
roads’ debts are in these bonds. They 
have been so burdened by them that 
they have been unable to buy needed 
equipment. Then, why not cut the 
interest on these bonds? Such an op- 








eration would have to be done with 
caution. Millions of people have 
money invested in railroad bonds, 
and the drastic slashing of interest 
rates might upset American busi- 
ness. 


Government Regulation Comes 





Since the railroads are under strict 
Federal regulation, any plans for 
solving their problems must be con- 
sidered by Congress. A study of past 
government regulation should help 
clarify the troubles of this sick in- 
dustry. Because of the need of trans- 
portation during the early develop- 
ment of the nation, the State and 
Federal Governments gave the roads 
substantial help. Some railroads 
were built almost entirely with gov- 
ment loans and grants of rich west- 
ern land. But the railroad owners of 
the 1870’s could not resist the temp- 
tation of easy riches. They took ad- 
vantage of their power and thereby 
brought on government regulation. 
Since they enjoyed a monopoly 
(complete control) of transportation 
in the west, the roads were able to 
charge all “the traffic would bear.” 
The magnates of the so-called “Rob- 
ber Baron” era—Vanderbilt, Fisk, 
Gould, Harriman, Hill, Huntington 
and others—made the shippers and 
investors foot the bill for their cul- 
throat competition. They sold more 
stock than their properties were 
worth, and charged high rates to pay 
dividends on this “watered stock.” 

Among the worst abuses were: 

1. Dividing up freight traffic by 
“pools” and then charging unfair rates, 
2. Giving large shippers rebates—that 
is, refunding part of their charges—® 
order to get more business. 3. Favoring 
one company to help it drive another 
out of business. (John D. Rockefellers 
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powerful Standard Oil trust once or- 
dered a railroad to “give another twist 
of the screw” to a rival oil company.) 
4. Bribery of officials and lawmakers 
with money, stocks or free passes. 5. 
Fighting the Granger Laws, which 
were passed by State legislatures at 
the insistence of farm groups—the 
Granges. (Prominent Grangers would 
be ruined by refusal to ship their grain 
at harvest time.) 

After the Supreme Court ruled 
that the States could not regulate in- 
terstate business (such as railroads 
operating through several states), 
Congress was called upon to halt rail- 
road abuses. In 1887 it passed the In- 
terstate Commerce Act which: 1. 
Forbade high rates, pools, and dis- 
crimination between cities or per- 
sons, and ordered the public posting 
of rates and fares; 2. Created the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to 
enforce the Act. Unfortunately the 
law was vague, and the ICC was 
hampered because judges friendly to 
the railroads gave decisions favoring 
them. The Elkins Act of 
1903, and the Hepburn Act 
of 1906 increased the pow- 
ers of the ICC over rail 
rates and practices. 

Up until the World War 
the ICC worked on the ji 








business, but should work to give 
good service at fair rates and profits 
for all. 

In 1933, during the depths of the 
depression, Congress had to step in 
again and help the roads by the pas- 
sage of the Railroad Reorganization 
Act. A Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation was empowered to 
assist the roads in eliminating the 
wasteful duplication of tracks, ter- 
minals, warehouses and other ser- 
vices. Again, the hope was expressed 
that the small weak roads would 
combine with the stronger ones, but 
nothing was done except to make 
studies of the problem. 


Improved Service 


From 1920 to 1929 the railroads 
spent about six billion dollars im- 
proving their services. And, today, 
the United States has the largest 
number of trains in its history with 
scheduled runs of 60 miles or more 
per hour, while freights run half 
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waterways is an important: cause of 
their troubles. They explain that the 
roads have been strictly regulated 
for years, while other forms of 
transportation have been given scant 
regulation, and have received gov- 
ernment aid. For example: 1. Com- 
mercial aviation is aided by Federal 
aviation services, and gets the full 
six cents postage for an air mail letter 
plus several more cents per letter, 
while the roads get about one half 
cent for each three-cent letter car- 
ried. 2. Inland waterways are built 
by taxpayers’ money, but the people 
who use them don’t have to pay tolls. 
3. Trucks and busses are aided by 
government-built highways, but the 
railroads must build and maintain 
their own road beds. Taxes on gaso- 
line, license fees, and tolls, recover 
part of the highway costs, but the 
railroads’ competitors do not contri- 
bute their fair share toward the 
support of government. However, 
motor carriers and the aviation in- 

dustry are now under 
me stricter regulation. 


Labor and the Wage Cut 


Pending efforts to get 
Congressional action on 











theory that the railroads oR- 
should be forced to com- 
pete with each other. But 
when the United States en- 
tered the war the roads 
were in no position to co- 


Federal Government had to 
step in and operate them. 
Under its unified manage- 
ment railroad service was 
improved for war pur- 
poses. 

“But it cannot be claimed,” 
writes Historian W. M. West, 
“that government manage- 
ment proved an unqualified 
success. The arrangement 
Was so sudden that for the 
most part the government 
had to use the old railroad 
Officials; and many of them 
deliberately sabotaged the 
work—with the express pur- 
pose of rendering the idea 
of government ownership 
unpopular. The success that 
attended that very obvious 
campaign was not flattering to the 
intelligence of the public; but that 
public, as a general thing, did un- 
questionably give hearty approval to 
the hurried return of the roads to their 
old owners as soon as the war was 
over—a return accomplished by the 
Esch-Cummings Act (against the earn- 
est protest of Secretary McAdoo, head 
of the Treasury and Director of 
Transportation).” 


This Act did provide for more 
Tailroad cooperation in an effort to 
cut wasteful competition and the 
Government recognized that rail- 
Toading should not be a competitive 
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While the Railroads Are Campaigning for a Rate Boost 


again as fast as they did in 1920 and 
haul more cars. Greater efficiency 
has cut fuel costs and lowered freight 
rates and passenger fares. But the 
railroads met the competition of 
busses and airlines only after costly 
delays. The use of “streamlined” 
trains and improvement of travel 
comfort came largely after the ICC 
had forced a lowering of passenger 
fares. 

Railroaders claim that competition 
from trucks, busses, airplanes, and 
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their problems, the roads 
asked railroad labor to take 
a 15 per cent wage cut last 
summer. The “Big Four” 
Brotherhoods and other 
railroad unions, represent- 
ing 925,000 workers, ob- 
jected to a wage cut while 
the roads were asking Con- 
gress to pass a bill provid- 
ing more RFC loans to the 
industry. Senator Wheeler, 
chairman of a Senate com- 
mittee on railroad finances, 
also assailed the roads for 
increasing their debts by 
buying up smaller lines at 
high prices in order to con- 
trol all transportation in 
one area. The whole prob- 
lem of railroad finance 
must be faced again at the 
next session of Congress in 
se January. 

Negotiations between the 
railroad officials and unions 
have been deadlocked for several 
months. The unions claim their mem- 
bers already are underpaid. Rail offi- 
cials reply that labor must cooperate 
during the present business slump, 
and add that wages were boosted ir 
1937, while the 10 per cent cut in 1932 
was restored in 1935. The unions have 
taken a strike vote, and Federal in- 
tervention, provided in the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926, amended in 1934, 
is the only thing that will halt a 
walkout. This Act requires that the 
National Mediation Board must use 
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its influence to break any deadlock 
between management and labor. But 
two efforts to settle the controversy 
have failed, and the President, as al- 
ready mentioned, must now appoint 
a fact-finding board to report its find- 
ings within 30 days. Meanwhile, no 
strike is allowed, and the wage cut 
is delayed. Delays provided in the 
Act can prevent a strike for 90 days, 
while all the facts are made public. 
This “stop, look and listen” formula 
allows both sides to “cool off” and has 
prevented strikes since 1926. Labor 
leaders appear to be prolonging dis- 
cussions in hopes that a _ business 
pickup will make less urgent the need 
for any wage cut. 

A simple answer cannot be found 
to the railroads’ problems. Many sug- 
gestions have been made by the ICC, 
Congressional committees, and other 
experts. Here are a few of them: 1. An 
increase in freight rates and passenger 
fares. The ICC has granted a 5 to 10 
per cent freight increase, and passen- 
ger fares on Eastern roads were boost- 
ed one-half cent a mile in July, but it 
warned that higher rates may cause 
more people to use trucks and busses. 
After a month’s trial, Eastern railroads 
have admitted that the passenger fare 
increase did not help revenues. 2. 
Many small weak roads should be 
eliminated, and combined in three or 
four large systems; useless competi- 
tion between larger roads should be 
stopped by allowing each road to spe- 
cialize in the type of business it is best 
suited to handle. 3. Railroad bonds 
should be converted into stocks, in 
order to aid rail finances. Stockhold- 
ers would get profits when the roads 
made money. The roads would shed 
their burden of interest charges. Bond- 
holders may object to this plan, but it 
is plain that they must either take 
some loss now, or stand the chance of 
losing everything if the roads collapse. 
4. Dismissal wages for workers who 
lose jobs through the consolidation of 
roads and terminal facilities. Older 
workers should be retired on pensions, 
and younger ones given their jobs. 
These steps, it is argued, would put the 
roads on their feet, encourage people 
to invest money, and assist all indus- 
try by reviving the railroads’ pur- 
chases of needed equipment. 

Government ownership of the rail- 
roads is often suggested. But some 
people who have favored public owner- 
ship now argue that the Government 
should not take over the roads while 
they are in their present mess. De- 
clares The Nation: “A permanent so- 
lution of the railroad problem must 
lie in government ownership. But a 
government which is not strong 
enough or resourceful enough to cre- 
ate a measure of rational order in the 
present muddle is not likely to at- 
tempt the bigger job.” As W. M. West 
has pointed out on page 31 public op- 
position to government ownership un- 
doubtedly is strong. Regardless of the 
plan recommended by the new com- 
mittee appointed by the President, the 
problem must be solved soon. 


Czechoslovakia 
(Concluded from page 7) 


Anton Dvorak, best known of Bohe- 
mian composers, with his “New World 
Symphony,” was honored in 1934. In 
early life Dvorak played the viola in an 
orchestra and later became an organist. 
His compositions include many operas, 
symphonies, chamber music, an ora- 
torio, and a Stabat Mater. Dvorak lived 
in New York from 1892 to 1895. He died 
in Prague in 1904. 

Karel Hynek Macha, the most bril- 
liant poet of the romantic period in 
Czéchslovak poetry, was honored by 
a special stamp May 1, 1938, on the 
100th anniversary of his death. The 
most important work of Macha was the 
lyric poem, “The May,” which has been 
translated into several languages. 

Johann Amos Komensky was hon- 
ored in 1936. He is better known in this 
country as Comenius, the great Mora- 
vian educational reformer of the 17th 
century. Komensky attained wide- 
spread popularity through his Janua 
Linguarum Reserata, published in 
1631, which outlined a method for 
teaching languages through the ver- 
nacular, with illustrations and object 
lessons, leading subsequently to a new 
system of schools. 

Johannas Evangelista Purkyne, the 
Czechslovak physiologist, was hon- 
ored with a special stamp in 1937 on 
the 150th anniversary of his death. 

The national Sokol society has been 
the subject for several stamps. This 
Czechslovak society was founded in 
1862 by Dr. Miroslav Tyrs and Jindrich 
Fiigner. It was established as a patri- 
otic organization, both fraternal and 
athletic, and has now become a na- 
tional institution. In 1926 the stamps 
of 1923 were overprinted and sold at 
double face value, the excess revenue 
being given to the Congress of Sokol. 
For the 9th Sokol Congress in 1932 and 
in commemoration of the centenary of 
the birth of Dr. Tyrs, special stamps 
were issued with his portrait. In 1938 a 
special commemorative set of two 
stamps was issued showing the Falcon 
or emblem of the Sokols and later in 
the same year three stamps were issued 
showing the portrait of Jindrich Fiig- 
ner. 

General Milan R. Stefanik, well- 
known war hero, who collaborated 
with Masaryk and Benes for the liber- 
ation of the Czechoslovaks. is pictured 
on a special commemorative stamp is- 
sued in 1935. 

In 1929 a set of stamps was issued 
commemorating the millenary of the 
death of King Wenceslaus, noted Bo- 
hemian King and German Emperor, of 
the late 14th and early 15th century, 
hero of the old Christmas carol. 

The centenary of the National an- 
them, Kde domuv muj, born amid ad- 
versity 100 years previous, was com- 
memorated in 1934 with a special issue 
of miniature sheets of fifteen stamps 
each. Words and music of the anthem 
appear at the top and bottom of the 
sheet. The design of the stamp portrays 
a pastoral scene, 





The first anniversary of Czechslovak 
independence was the occasion for a 
special Charity issue of three stamps 
portraying the Bohemian Lion break- 
ing the Chains of Oppression. On the 
tenth anniversary of independence a 
special set of ten stamps was issued, 
with President Masaryk’s portrait on 
the 3-koruny value. 

Twenty years after, in 1934, a series 
of four stamps pictured the consecra- 
tion of the Legion Colors at Kieff, the 
enrollment of the French Battalion of 
the Legion, Ensign Heydock and the 
Legionnaires. In 1935 a stamp portray- 
ing the monument erected to Czech 
heroes at Arras, France, was issued to 
commemorate the 20th anniversary of 
the event. In 1937 stamps were issued 
to commemorate the 20th anniversary 
of the battle of Zborov. In the same 
year a special stamp was issued in 
honor of the “Little Entente” and com- 
memorated the 16th anniversary of its 
founding. The 20th anniversary of the 
battle of Bachmac, and other encoun- 
ters were honored this year by special 
issues of stamps. Bachmac is a little 
Russian town in the state of Tcherni- 
gov and the scene of terrific fighting in 
the spring of 1918 which terminated in 
the repulse of the Germans and the 
opening of a free way eastward for the 
rearguard of the Czech Legions. 

Today there are 16 international air- 
mail routes and 10 national routes 
within the borders of Czechoslovakia, 
the former connecting Prague with 
Paris, Warsaw, Istambul, Vienna, Ber- 
lin and other cities of Europe. Airmail 
stamps were first issued in 1920. These 
were of three overprinted values and 
were followed two years later with 
three surcharged stamps of higher 
values. These stamps were replaced in 
1930 with eight stamps of permanent 
values. 








STAMPS 


“SENSATIONAL SIX" COMBINATION: 








Collection of 120 different stamps, including Jubilees, 
Coronations, Airmails, Animals, Map, Australian Savage, 
Netherland Triangle, Costa Rica Diamond. etc. Only le 
to serious applicants for really fine approvals. 

BILL BOYD, 3422 Tuxedo Ave., Dept. J, Cleveland, Ohie 





09 All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App.: 3¢ 
1 postage. Zephyr, 5124 George, Chicago, Illinois. 








Frequently our advertisers offer “Ap- 
provals”. If you order stamps on ap- 
proval you will receive sheets of 
stamps with the price of each stamp 
written below it. When you receive 
these sheets, detach the stamps you 
wish to purchase and send the money 
for them to the dealer, promptly. At 
the same time return to the dealer 
the stamps which you do not want. 
The dealers are cooperating with you 
readers by entrusting these approvals 
to you. Be sure you return them in 
good condition. Please notify the 
Stamp Department if any dealer sends 
you approval sheets without having 
mentioned in his advertisement that 
he would send approvals. 
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IVE o’clock of a Friday after- 

noon! The girls’ locker room 

at Central High was deserted. 
Suddenly the door burst open. In 
bounced Betty Barker. Then came 
Polly Penny, Jerry Goode, Diane 
Plunkett, the Dickens sisters, and all 
the rest. The Glamour Girls! 

The name of the club was Betty’s 
idea. “No use hiding behind Glad 
Girls or Willing Workers or Polly- 
annas,” said Betty. “We’re after 
CHARM. But Glamour Girls sounds 
better!” And Glamour Girls it was. 
Betty could talk people in or out of 
anything. That was one big reason 
why she was star reporter of Central 
Hi-Brow, the school paper. 

The Glamour Girls were return- 
ing from their monthly meeting. To- 
day’s program had been on “Foot- 
ball Fashions.” In other words, how 
to score a success on the sidelines! 
You can imagine the hub - bub. 
Everybody talking at once. 

“Wasn’t that a swell talk? What 
was her name—Miss Seymour?” 

“Wish we could have a style edi- 
tor as guest speaker every meeting.” 

“Did you see the buttons on her 
dress?” 

“What were they?” 

“Hers were horseshoes, but you 
can get footballs, golf clubs, tennis 
racquets, and hockey sticks. I read 
about them the other day in a fash- 
ion mag. They’re called ‘Sports-but- 
tons.’ Tricky, aren’t they?” 

“Her nail polish was natural, 
wasn’t it?” 

“She said plain-color sweaters 
with plaid skirts, didn’t she?” 

And so on. Meanwhile books were 
being gathered up. Locker doors 
slammed. And there was a general 
chorus of good-byes, as the girls 
drifted out. Betty, Jerry, and Poily 
Penny were the last to leave. Polly 
took a knitted cap from her locker 
and perched it on top of her curly 
head. 

“Every time I hear somebody talk 
about clothes, I wish I had a million 
dollars to spend on them—instead 
of two cents,” said Polly wistfully. 

“Personally, I’m glad you don’t,” 
said Jerry. “If you had a million- 
dollar wardrobe, the rest of us 
wouldn’t have a chance. As it is, you 
have more style sense than any girl 
in school, and your clothes look bet- 
ter than some which cost three times 
as much.” 
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4. Glamour Girls 
By Gay Head 
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Polly smiled. Nobody could stay 
down in the dumps with Jerry 
around. Not even if your family were 
poor and you couldn’t have nice 
clothes like the other girls. Not even 
if you had to make your own, and 
help look after five little brothers at 
home! “You simply won’t let me feel 
sorry for myself, will you, Jerry?” 

“A thousand times no! I feel sorry 
for girls like the Dickens sisters. 
They buy all their dresses at Ma- 
dame Bonat’s, wear $10 shoes, and 
pay $1.35 a pair for hose. But most 
of the time you can’t tell whether 
they’ve been sleeping in their clothes 
or not.” 

“You said it,” Betty c imed in. 
“Jane Dickens had on a beautiful 
sweater the other day. Brand new. 
But she left it hanging on a hook in 
her locker overnight. Now, when- 
ever she wears it, everybody asks 
‘How’s your carbuncle?’ ” 

“Yes, and, anyhow, Polly’s sweat- 
er is twice as smart. I’ll bet Madame 
Bonat hasn’t thought of using a knit- 
ted red heart as a pocket on her 
sweaters.” 

“Oh, that wasn’t a completely 
original trick,” said Polly, blushing a 











“Every time I hear body talk ab 
clothes, I wish I had a million dollars to 
spend on them—instead of two cents.” 





little. “You’ve seen red hearts on 
fencing jackets before. I just decided 
it would be an easy way to add zip 
to my home-made model. Oh, I admit 
I’m a copy-cat. Fact is, I’m making 
a new sports suit now that is a direct 
sneak on a sporty outfit I saw in a 
newspaper ad. I’m trying to get it 
finished in time for the football game 
next week. It’s a two-piece dark 
green velveteen with bright-colored 
peasant wool embroidery on the 
pockets of the flared skirt and around 
the V-neckline and shoulders of the 
jerkin—sleeveless, you know. Under 
the jerkin goes that yellow sweater 
I made last spring. I’m hoping the 
suit will be warm enough for the 
game—without a coat, but, anyhow, 
I know itll add color to my brown 
swagger. I have to stick to browns 
a lot, because they’re practical, but 
I do not try to look dullish.” 

“Don’t worry, Polly, there’s noth- 
ing dull about you.” Betty pushed 
her hair back of her ears. That meant 
Betty was getting down to business. 
“Miss Penny, the Central Hi-Brow 
would like to interview you. Just 
what is the secret of your success? 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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Above: Adrian Quist of Australia (left) and Bobby 
Riggs with the Davis Cup between them. Left: Alice 
Marble who won the U. S. singles title by beating 
Nancye Wynne, right, challenger from Australia. 


OT since the great Bill Tilden’s 
N time has a player held such ab- 

solute sway over the tennis 
world as Don Budge does today. He is 
king of a throne wi-hout any preten- 
dors. Unbeaten on turf in singles play 
for the past two years at home or in 
England, the carrot-topped Californian 
made tennis history during the month 
of September at Forest Hills, N. Y., 
scene of the national singles cham- 
pionship. Winner of the Australia, 
French and British championships in 
1938, Budge also won the American 
title and became the first player in his- 
tory to carry off the world’s four major 
titles in one year. 

Budge made history at Forest Hills 
but it was Gene Mako who won the 
hearts of the crowd. Mako is the red 
head’s best friend and doubles partner. 
Gene’s singles record was so poor that 
he was not even seeded for this tourna- 
ment, in which 98 players from 11 na- 
tions were entered. Yet Mako battled 
his way through the early rounds, de- 
feated three pre-tournament favorites 
and squeezed into the semi-finals. No- 
body gave him a ghost of a chance to 
beat Johnny Bromwich, the Australian 
who is considered to be the second best 
amateur player in the world. But Mako 
kept rolling along. He blasted the Aus- 
tralian ace out of the way in straight 
sets and became the first unseeded 
player in the history of the tournament 
to reach the finals. 

The finals on the following day pre- 
sented a strange scene. There was 
Mako on one side of the net and his 
best friend, Budge, on the other. After 
playing all over the world as a doubles 
team for two years, here they were fac- 
ing each other with the national singles 
title stake. But this was to be no 
Damon-Pythias act. Budge turned on 
the heat immediately and won the first 
set 6-3. Then Mako swung into action. 
Playing crafty tennis and using the 
lob and drop shot to deadly effect, he 
swept Budge off his feet and won the 
set 8-6, the only set that Budge lost 
during the entire tournament. Mako 
was playing fine tennis but when 
Budge recovered control of his shots 
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Remain at Home 


Budge Wins Singles Crown 
and U. S. Retains Davis Cup 


in the third set, it was all over with 
Gene. Even in losing there was glory 
enough for Mako. On his way to the 
finals he had beaten Bromwich, the 
player who was seeded first in his half 
of the bracket, Gil Hunt who had 
beaten the No. 2 man, Bobby Riggs, 
Franjo Puncec of Yugoslavia, seeded 
third, and Frank Kovacs, seeded sixth 
in the tournament. 

In the women’s division Alice Mar- 
ble regained the national singles title 
she held in 1936 by blasting Nancye 
Wynne of Australia into defeat 6-0, 
6-3, in the most one-sided final round 
match in the history of the tournament. 
Alice needed scarcely 23 minutes to 
crush the Australian girl who had 
played so well in the earlier rounds. 
Nancye was nervous for the final test 
and far from her best. She scored only 
nine points in the first set and had a 
total of only 26 for the match. 

On the other hand, Alice Marble 
played her best tennis. And when the 
American girl is at the top of her game 
nobody can stop her. She bats the ball 
like a man from both the forehand 
and backhand sides, and it is only her 
wild streaks which put her in distress. 
In her semi-final match with little Mrs. 
Sarah Palfrey Fabyan, perhaps the 
best match of the tournament, she had 
to overcome terrific odds to win. After 
leading five games to one in the first 
set, she saw the lead wiped out and the 
set won by Mrs. Fabyan, 7-5. When 
Sarah went ahead in the second set 5-3, 
the jig appeared to be up for Alice. But 
the California girl is made of stern 
stuff. She rallied, won the set 7-5 and 
won the next one by the same score to 
win the match. 


A week before the national singleg 
championship at Forest Hills, America 
called upon Don Budge, Bobby Riggs 
and Gene Mako to defend the Davis 
Cup against the strong challenging na- 
tion, Australia. The defense was staged 
at the Germantown Cricket Club in 
Philadelphia (Pa.), scene of four pre- 
vious American defenses in the ’20s. 

Australian hopes were dealt a stun- 
ning blow right at the outset when 20- 
year old Bobby Riggs defeated Adrian 
Quist. Don Budge then took the court 
against Johnny Bromwich, Australia’s 
No. 1 man, and all but sealed the chal- 
lenging team’s doom by beating his 
sandy-haired opponent in four sets. 

On the following day the American 
tennis fans looked down with a feeling 
of security when Budge and Mako 
went on court against Bromwich and 
Quist in the doubles. With three 
matches remaining and the defending 
side needing only one more victory to 
clinch the series, Australia had only 
the most forlorn hope of salvaging the 
cup which it last won in 1919. When 
the American team won the first set at 
6-0 it appeared as if it were all over. 
Then suddenly Bromwich and Quist 
raised their game to unexpected 
heights. It wasn’t Mako, supposedly 
the weak sister of the United States 
team, who started to falter. It was 
Budge! As the gallery looked on in 
amazement, the red head fumbled and 
missed shot after shot. In an hour and 
a half the rout was complete. The Aus- 
tralians, with the loss of only nine 
games, won the doubles 0-6, 6-3, 6-4, 
6-2. 

The victory served as a tonic to the 
challenging team and rekindled the 
spark of hope that had all but flickered 
out when Budge and Riggs swept the 
first two matches on the opening day. 
But Budge came back strong after a 
bad start against Quist and clinched 
the Davis Cup for America by sweep- 
ing through the Australian 8-6, 6-1, 
6-2. 

Although nothing further was at 
stake the gallery remained almost to @ 
man to watch Riggs play Bromwich. 
The Australian won easily in four sets. 
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Student in Economics 
(Continued from page 12) 


“[ve got to get it read, Fat. It’s my 
outside reading in Economics and the 
whole semester grade depends on it. 
It’s the hardest book to keep your mind 
on you ever saw. I’ve been reading on 
it for over a month and I’m only half 
through, and he’s going to call for these 
reports any day now. If I flunk Ec I 
flunk out of school.” 

“Why mess with reading it? I know 
a guy over at the Masonic Dorm who'll 
read it and write your report for two 
bucks. He writes all my English themes 
for me, and I’m making a straight A in 
English. He only charges fifty cents for 
short themes and two bucks for term 
papers. You ought to try him.” 

“Well, Fat, you get five dollars a 
week from home. Where am I going to 
get two dollars for hiring a guy to read 
this book?” 

“Charlie, I just can’t figure you out. 
You never do get any real sleep. You 
sure must want a college education 
bad. It don’t look to me like you would 
figure it’s worth it.” 

“Oh, it’s worth it! It’s a big satisfac- 
tion to my folks to have me in college. 
And where can a man without a col- 
lege degree get nowadays? But I’ll tell 
you the truth, I didn’t know it was go- 
ing to be like this when I came down 
here last Fall. I used to read College 
Humor in high school, and when fel- 
lows came home from University for 
the holidays, all dressed up in snappy 
clothes, talking about dates and foot- 
ball and dances, and using college slang 
—well, I had a notion I'd be like that 
when I got down here. The University 
publicity department sent me a little 
booklet showing how it was easy to 
work your way through college. So 
here I am, I haven’t had a date or been 
to a dance or seen a football game since 
Ienrolled. And there are plenty of oth- 
efs just like me. I guess I’m getting a 
college education, all right—but the 
only collegiate thing I’ve been able to 
do is go to sleep in class.” 

“How you get by with sleeping in 
class, Charlie?” 

“I wear those colored spectacles and 
prop myself, and the profs can’t see 
I've got my eyes closed.” 

Fat waggled his heavy face mourn- 
fully. “Boy, it sure is tough when a man 
don’t get his sleep.” 

“Yeah, it is,” Charlie said, looking 
down at his book again. “I’ll get a break 
pretty soon, though. I’d rather chop off 
a hand than to flunk out of University 
before I'd even finished one semester.” 


The tardiest of the hundred students 
enrolled in Dr. Sylvester C. O. Ken- 
shaw’s Economics 150 straggled into 
the lecture room and made their ways 
to alphabetically-assigned chairs with 
much scuffing and trampling of toes 
and mumbled apologies. Ec 150, re- 
howned as a pipe course, was always 
crowded. The only students who ever 
flunked Ec 150 were those who gave 
affront to Doctor Kenshaw by neglect- 
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ing to buy his textbooks or by not 
laughing at his wit or by being out- 
rageously inattentive to his lectures. 

Doctor Kenshaw was late that morn- 
ing. Charlie Wingate sat in his chair on 
the back row in an agony of waiting. 
He had on his amber glasses and he 
could fall asleep as soon as Doctor Ken- 
shaw opened his lecture. But he had 
to stay awake until then. There was 
a slow ache in the small of his back. 
The rest of his body was numb. He had 
not taken off his army shoes for twenty 
hours, and his feet were moist and 
swollen, Every time he shifted posi- 
tion his arms and legs were bathed in 
prickling fire. He kept his eyes open 
behind the amber lenses, watching the 
clock. Small noises of the classroom 
came to him as a low, far-off humming. 

When the clock on the front wall 
showed nine after eleven the seated 
class began stirring as if it were mount- 
ed on some eccentric amusement-park 
device. Excited whispers eddied out on 
the warm air of the steam-heated lec- 
ture room. “He’s giving us another 
cut!” “He’s not meeting this class to- 
day!” “He’s got one more minute to 
make it!” “Naw; six more! You have to 
wait fifteen minutes on department 
heads.” 

There was a seething argument on 
this point, but when the clock showed 
fourteen minutes after eleven a bold 
leader sprang up and said, “Come on, 
everybody!” All but five or six espe- 
cially conscientious students rose and 
milled after him toward the door, 
Charlie Wingate followed, thoroughly 
awakened by the chance of getting to 
bed so soon. The leader yanked the door 
open and Doctor Kenshaw stumbled in, 
all out of breath, his eyeglasses 
steamed, his pointed gray beard quiv- 
ering, a vain little man in a greenish- 
black overcoat. 

“Go back to your seats!” Doctor Ken- 
shaw commanded sternly as soon as he 
could get his breath. He marched over 
to his lecture table and planked down 
his leather brief case. He took off his 
overcoat and began wiping the steam 
from his eyeglasses while the students 
hurried back to their chairs. “It does 
seem to me,” he said, his voice quaver- 
ing with anger, “that it would be no 
more than courteous for this class to 
await my arrival on those rare occa- 
sions when I am delayed.” 

A few students exchanged meaning 
glances. They meant, “Now we're in 
for it. The old boy has on one of his 
famous mads.” 

“Today, I believe I shall forego de- 
livering my prepared lecture,” Doctor 
Kenshaw went on in a more even voice, 
but with elaborate sarcasm, “and let 
you do the talking. Perhaps it would 
be moot to hear a few outside reading 
reports this morning. All of you doubt- 
less are aware that these reports were 
due last week, although I had not ex- 
pected to call for them at once. I trust 
that I have impressed you sufficiently 
with the importance of these reports. 
They represent to me the final result 
of your semester’s work in this course. 

(Concluded on page 38) 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


SIGNPOSTS 


ECHOES OVERSEAS 


In view of Germany’s pugnacious- 
ness, you wonder more at the recent 
events of the world after reading Will- 
son Woodside’s article called “What 
Would Germany Fight With?” in the 
September Harper’s. If the author is 
right, we can only guess that there’s 
more behind the scenes in Europe than 
you and I will ever know. 

Another glimpse at Hitler’s game is 
given by Peter F. Drucker’s article in 
the New Republic of September 14, 
called “Hungary—The Test Case.” It 
seems that the Nazis in the drive to 
the East have flooded Hungary with 
propaganda designed to win over the 
land-hungry peasants, and not with- 
out results. See also Life’s two excel- 
lent features on Hungary and Poland, 
in the September 12 and August 29 is- 
sues respectively. 

John Gunther tells us in the Satur- 
day Evening Post for September 10 
that “The Japanese Army Writes As It 
Fights.” The aim of the powerful mil- 
itary group is to sell militarism to the 
people, over and over. This group is a 
gigantic white elephant which ate up 
half the national revenue in 1937 and 
is growing hungrier. 


HERE AND NOW 


One of the most liberal and con- 
structive of the modern philosophers 
is Bertrand Russell. Like everybody 
else, he is perturbed over the present 
world threats to democracy. In his ar- 
ticle, called “The Taming of Power,” 
in the October Atlantic, he presents a 
logical and reasonable plea for the es- 
tablishment of conditions which will 
strengthen democracy through a set- 
up of political, economic, psycholog- 
ical, and educational conditions which 
will “enable man to give to human life 
that splendor which some few have 
shown it can achieve.” This article is 
a chapter from Lord Russell’s book, 
Power: A New Social Analysis, just 
published by W. W. Norton and Co. 

The Cosmopolitan is running a se- 
ries of articles called “Autobiography 
of America—1938.” In the September 
issue Stuart Chase reports an inter- 
view with a Resettlement Farmer who 
went broke in the Dust Bowl and 
moved on to the Northwest where he 
got a place on a rented farm from the 
Resettlement Bureau. Now he’s wait- 
ing for the Grand Coulee Dam to open 
so he can start again without fear of 
flood or drought. 

Even a paper as respectable and dis- 
tinguished as The New York Times 
may have just a little linen that needs 
a public washing. George Seldes in the 
New Republic of September 7, indi- 
cates as much, at any rate in his ar- 
ticle, “‘Treason’ on the Times.” Is a 
paper really unbiased if it writes head- 
lines or “plays up” news in such a way 
as to influence its readers’ opinions? 



















STUDENT FORU 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters ab 


t high school 





problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 


. Over Here 


Dear Forum: 
I’m a senior in high school, eighteen 


years old. I belong to the generation | 


that’s going to have to fight the next 
war everybody’s talking about. There- 
fore I, and the thousands of other stu- 
dents my age are the ones most vitally 
interested in what’s going on in Europe 
now and what’s bound to happen with- 
in the next few years. We, the Ameri- 
can youth, want peace, we stand for 
peace. But what Britain and France 
have been guilty of in selling out 
Czechoslovakia pays too great a price 
‘or a kind of peace that I am sure is 
only postponing a great and ruthless 
war of the future. Now I don’t know 
what to think. 

Fred Cummings 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Over There 


Dear Editor: 

I was interested by a recent news 
story describing the attitude of the 
Czechs over their betrayal by France 
and Britain. It remarked that even the 
Sudeten Germans in Prague were more 
popular now than the French or Brit- 
ish. The Czech attitude is: “At least 
the Sudetens let us know where they 
stood all the time, but the French and 
British have stabbed us in the back 
while. professing to be friends.” The 
United States is also let in for some 
harsh comments. Recalling that Presi- 
dent Wilson helped found Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Czechs are bitter because 
America did not lift her voice in protest 
against the British-French deal. News 
from Washington tells us that the State 
Department will either keep mum, or 
at least support the British-French pol- 
icy of “peace at any price.” The idea 
seems to be that we cannot even raise 
our voices in defense of decency with- 
out running the risk of a war. If that 
is true, why did the President run this 
terrible “risk” in denouncing aggressor 
nations last year? In short, there is no 
risk involved, and the President should 
at least be consistent and follow up his 
denunciation of the Fascist aggressors 
by washing his hands publicly of Prime 
Minister Chamberlain’s spineless sur- 
render to Hitler. The “peace plane” 
which carried Chamberlain to Berch- 
tesgaden might as well have been a 
Nazi bomber bound for Prague. 

Carl Sovoryck 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Puzzled Frosh 
Dear Forum: 

I'm a freshman starting my high 
school year. I’d be glad if you could 
help me solve some of my problems. 

I don’t know whether I shall be able 
to go to college, so in choosing electives, 
should I take things which I might be 


able to choose for college entrance ex- 
aminations or concentrate on the use- 
ful subjects, such as commercial. Is it 
a wise plan to learn shorthand and typ- 
ing anyway even if I should go to col- 
lege? My hobby is amateur radio work. 
Is there any way I can use this hobby 
in my school work? Are hobbies ever 
useful or should they be indulged for 
recreation only? Will my school work 
help me to understand radio better? 
Alice Stokes Roberts 
San Francisco, Calif. 
{Start reading the Vocational Guidance 
department, edited by Mr. Robert H. 
Mathewson, in this very issue (page 8). 
The “Careers in Brief” will take up radio 
some time soon. Shorthand and typing are 
extremely useful for any college student, 
though a full commercial course would 
not satisfy college entrance requirements. 
As for hobbies, they are indispensable to 
happiness and often highly useful. Your 
school probably has a radio club.—Ed.] 


Help for Writers 
Dear Editor: 
I want to tell you how much I like 
Scholastic’s new Round Table Depart- 
ment. It is what I have been wanting 








Important Notice 

The special issue devoted to the 
Modern Novel originally scheduled 
for next week (October 15) has 
been postponed in order that more 
space in next week’s Scholastic may 
be devoted to background material 
on the present European crisis, 
Among features analyzing prospects 
for peace or war in next week’s 
issue, there will be an article re- 
printed from the forthcoming book, 
Windows on the World, (Stackpole 
Sons) by Kenneth M. Gould, man- 
aging editor of Scholastic. The new 
date of the Novel issue will be an- 
nounced later. 











for a long time—ever since I started 
writing poems two years ago. I have 
wanted honest criticism and have never 
been able to get it before, and poems 
I sent in to you last year were never 
published, although I felt that with a 
little help they might make the grade. 
There must be a great many other high 
school students like me who want to 
write but need frank criticism and en- 
couragement to help us along. Now I 
read the Round Table page each week 
before I look at anything else in Schol- 
astic, because what Miss Van de Water 
says in her discussion of other students’ 
writing helps me too with my own 
problems. 

Etta Pomeroy, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 








Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 33) 
How do you account for the sheen 
in your hair? Don’t disillusion your 
public now and say it’s a wig!” 

“Oh, no,” said Polly, laughing. “It’s 
a stiff-bristle brush success! Mother 
once told me that hair and teeth were 
two things you couldn’t buy, better 
than your own, and that a brush was 
the best caretaker for both. So I brush 
my teeth three times a day. Hair, 100 
whacks every night.” 

“Using the same brush, I take it!” 
Betty was a great teaser. “Now don’t 
tell me that perfect roll of curls ‘just 
growed,’ or I'll say you aren’t human.” 

“No, that roll comes from a curler. 
But I don’t think brushing takes the 
curl away. It really brings out the nat- 
ural oil in your hair and helps it keep 
the curl.” 

“Tut—tut! She knows all the an- 
swers. But tell me, Miss Penny, how do 
you find time for all these beauty 
treatments?” 

“It doesn’t take much time, once you 
get the habit. I call them my getting- 
up exercises. Morning—” Polly court- 
ed them off on her well-manicured 
fingers. “Morning: wash face, brush 
teeth, use deodorant, clean fingernails. 
Then my settling - down exercises at 
night: scrub face with soap and water, 
brush teeth, again; then 100 strokes 
with the hairbrush, and a cream lotion 
for my hands. Often cuticle oil for my 
nails, too. Once a week I go to Polly 
Penny’s beauty parlor. I shampoo my 


hair and, while it dries, I manicure 
nails, finger and toe.” 

“Well, the Central Hi-Brow says you 
turn out a pretty professional job! Hey, 
wait a minute, I’ve just thought of the 
title of my story: ‘From Tip to Toe.’ 
How’s that?” 

“Sounds ‘pretty professional,’” said 
Jerry, mimicking Betty. 

Betty shushed loudly. “Please, this 
is my life work. And now, Miss Penny, 
the Big Question! The one thing Your 
Public must know: Which mouthwash 
do you endorse?” 

“Any and all,” laughed Polly. “I 
practically guzzle it. Of course no 
mouthwash can remove the causes of 
illness. But they make your mouth feel 
cleaner.” 

Jerry was doubled over with laugh- 
ter. “That is the worst, Polly. I think 
I'll let that be a lesson to me. You 
know, I belong to the glee club, too.” 

“Look, it’s almost dark outside. We'd 
better ski-daddle,” said Betty. 


Polly pulled on her coat hurriedly. ~ 


“And I have to dash to the store. I’m 
cook at my house tonight and I prom- 
ised the boys I’d have hamburgers. Oh, 
my, and I meant to get home early s0 
I could dye my dusty pink sweater a 
deep wine color.” 

“Well, don’t get mixed up and dye 
the hamburgers,” said Jerry. “And 
we'll be all eyes at the football game 
—to see that new suit! "Night, glamour 
girls.” 


Next Week: 
HOORAY FOR WHAT? 
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- ATHLETES HAIL HUSKIE 





if MINN. 


The SwellNew | 
Whole Wheat Flakes! 








LOU GEHRIG 


1S RIGHT, MEN! 
THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 
HUSKIES. THEY’RE RICH 
IN FOOD-ENERGY 
AND HELP BUILD 
MUSCLE, TOO! 








4% famous manager of the St. Lovis “Cardinals” > 


OU GEHRIG and Frankie Frisch 
are right! HUSKIES are swell ! 
They’re crisp, golden-brown whole 
wheat flakes with a delicious new 
flavor that’s different from any 
other cereal you’ve ever tasted. 
And HUSKIES are mighty good for 
you! They’re rich in food-energy 


. and help build muscle, too! 

Look for the Sports Movies on 
every HUSKIES package. Famous 
athletes like Lou Gehrig, Frankie 
Frisch, Buster Crabbe, Fred Perry, 
Helene Madison, Jimmy Thompson 
and Sammy Baugh give you help- 
ful tips on how to excel in sports. 


WHAT EVERY BOWL OF HUSKIES GIVES YOUL 


Ali THE VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS OF WHOLE WHEAT 


G22 
——— 
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Advice 
Double feature on the Rhodes the- 
ater sign last week: 
“Swing Your Lady.” 
“Over the Wall.” 
—June Provines in Chicago Tribune. 
* 





Sign Language 

Motorist: “Can you direct me to the 
Brighton farm?” 

Native: “Sure. Just keep straight on 
for seven shaving cream and two tooth- 
paste signs; turn right and go till you 
pass five gasoline signs. There you'll 
find the house, right behind that big 
hotel billboard.” 

+ 

“He’s been sitting there all day, do- 
ing nothing but wasting time.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I have been sitting here 
watching him.’-—Boys’ Life. 

- 


The Englishman sternly _repri- 
manded a fellow countryman who had 
become a naturalized United States 
citizen. 

“What have you gained by becom- 
ing naturalized?” asked the English- 
man. 

“Well,” replied the other, “I win the 
American Revolution!” 

7 


Smart Answer 

Charles Ruggles halted for speeding, 
said to the cop: “What’s the matter? 
Was I driving too fast?” ... “No, no,” 
was the reply, “just flying too low, 
buddy, just flying too low.”—George 
Ross in N. Y. World-Telegram. 

* 


When they drag in odd, misshapen 
things 
Don’t blame the family cats— 
They may be trying to suggest 
New styles for mothers’ hats. 
—Ed Scanlan in Buffalo Evening 
News. 
6 
And then there was the dog named 
NBC, because he was on a chain! 
* 


Missed the Boat 

This story is told of Leo Slezak, 
famous tenor who sang Wagnerian 
roles at the Metropolitan several years 
ago. 

One night Slezak was scheduled to 
sing the part of Lohengrin in Wagner’s 
opera of that name. Lohengrin’s first 
entrance is in a boat drawn by a swan, 
and Slezak was standing backstage, 
ready for the cerrect cue to hop into 
the boat. Unfortunately, the stage 
hand in the wings opposite pulled too 
soon and the swan floated out on the 
stage without Lohengrin. 

Quick as a wink, Slezak turned to the 
stage manager standing beside him 
and said, “Hey, conductor, when’s the 
next swan?” 


Student in Economics 
(Concluded from page 35) 


The grades you receive on these reports 
will be your grades for the semester. 
Let us begin forthwith. When your 
name is called, you will rise and read 
your report to the class.” 

“Mr. Abbot!” he called. Mr. Abbot 
stammered an excuse. Doctor Ken- 
shaw passed coldly on to Miss Adams, 
making no comment. All through the 
A’s it was the same. But with the B’s 
an ashen, spectacled Miss Ballentyne 
stood up and began reading in a dron- 
ing voice her report on “The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace.” Obvious- 
ly Doctor Kenshaw was not listening 
to her. His hard little eyes under 
craggy brows were moving up one row 
and down the other, eager for a victim. 
On the back row, Charlie Wingate’s 
propped legs had given way and he 
had slipped far down into his seat, 
fast asleep. When Doctor Kenshaw’s 
preying eyes reached Charlie they 
stopped moving. Someone tittered ner- 
vously and then was silent as Doctor 
Kenshaw jerked his head round in the 
direction of the noise. Miss Ballentyne 
droned on. 

When she had finished, Doctor Ken- 
shaw said dryly, “Very good, Miss 
Ballentyne, very good indeed. Er—ah 
—would someone be kind enough to 
arouse the recumbent young gentle- 
man in the last row?” 

There was a murmur of laughter 
while everyone turned to look at Mil- 
ton Weismann nudging Charlie Win- 
gate. Doctor Kenshaw was running 
down the list of names in his small 
record book. Milton Weismann gave 
Charlie another stiff poke in the ribs, 
and Charlie sprang up quickly. Every- 
one laughed loudly at that. 

“Mr. — ah — Wingate, isn’t it? Mr. 
Wingate, your report.” 

“Pardon me, sir?” 

“Mr. Wingate, what was the title of 
the book assigned to you for report in 
this class?” 

“Theory of the Leisure Class by 
Veblen, sir.” 

“Ah, then that’s the explanation. So 








Mrs. Jones: “I hope you liked those 
queer little Chinese back-scratchers I 


. sent you from the Orient.” 


Mrs. Smith: “Is that what they are? 
Goodness, I’ve been making my hus- 
band eat his salad with them!” 

® 


Employer: “How are you on punc- 
tuation?” 
Applicant for job: “Oh, I always get 
to work on time.” 
* 


Hello, Mr. 
“I Robert Jobsz, who have hitherto 
been known and signed as Robert 
Jobsz, do hereby inform the Govern- 
ment and the Public that I shall here- 
after be known as Bentara Mahage- 
dara Wijesooriya Aratchige Robert 
Jayawardhane.”—Ceylon Paper. 
There! That’s much better. 





you were assiduously engaged in 
evolving your own theory of the lei- 
sure class. Is that right, Mr. Wingate? 
You have evidently concluded that 
Economics 150 is the leisure class.” 

The class rocked with laughter. Doc. 
tor Kenshaw, pleased with his pun 
and flattered by the response to it, 
found it hard to keep his face straight, 
Suddenly he was back in good humor, 
“Mr. Wingate’s theory is quite appar- 
ently one to which the majority of this 
class subscribes. Now I try to be leni- 
ent with students in this class. Surely 
no one could describe me as a hard 
task-master. But I resent your impli- 
cation that I have been too easygoing, 
Now these reading reports were as- 
signed to you last September, and you 
have had ample time to prepare them. 
I'll not call for any more of them to- 
day, but at the next session of this 
class I expect every one of these pa- 
pers in. As for you, Mr. Wingate, if 
you'll see me directly after class, I'll 
be glad to hear any explanation or 
apology that you may wish to make. 
I want most of all to be fair. I have 
always given every student the benefit 
of the doubt until a student deliber- 
ately flaunts me with his indifference, 
But I am capable of being quite ruth- 
less, I assure you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Charlie mumbled. 
He entered a slow torture, trying to 
keep awake until the class bell rang. 
He rolled his hot, red-veined eyes up 
with drunken precision to see the 
clock. Fifteen minutes had to pass be- 
fore the bell would ring. 


When the bell rang the class arose 
quickly and began clumping out. Sev- 
eral co-eds and men, politickers and 
apple - polishers wangling for A’s, 
crowded about the lecture table. Doc- 
tor Kenshaw always remained behind 
after each class to accept their hom- 
age. But today he looked up over the 
heads of the eager group. He silenced 
their inane questions and flagrant com- 
pliments by placing his right forefin- 
ger against his thin, unsmiling lips. 
“Sh-h-h!” he said. The apple-polish- 
ers turned their heads in the direc- 
tion of his gaze and then, giggling 
softly, tiptoed away. When the last had 
gone out, Doctor Kenshaw unscrewed 
his fountain pen and opened his roll 
book. He ran his finger down the list 
until he came to “Wingate, C.” and in 
the space opposite under “Smstr Grd” 
he marked a precise little F. 

A whiffling snore escaped Charlie 
Wingate in the back of the room. Doc- 
tor Kenshaw looked back across the 
varnished chair rows with a frown of 
annoyance. He took his overcoat from 
its hanger, slipped into it, and strapped 
up his brief case. He jammed on his 
hat and strode out of the lecture room, 
slamming the door. The noise made @ 
pollow echo in the empty room, but it 
did not disturb Charlie Wingate. He 
slept on behind his amber glasses. 





Reprinted from No More Trumpets 
by George Milburn, by permission 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., publishers, 
copyright 1933. 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; toe,6rb, ddd; food, foot; 
cube, arn, up; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid 1; k—German gut- 
tural ch; N—French nasal m or n. In words 
of more than one syllable, accented sylla- 
bles are italicized. 


cerebral (sér-i-bral), p. 24-E. 

dilatory (dil-a-t6-ré), p. 5. Tardy, behind- 
hand, tending to delay. 

Dvorak (dvér-zhak), p. 36. 

Eupen (oi-pén), p. 28-S. 

Existenzberechtigung (ég-zis-ténz ba-rdK- 
ti-gdong), p. 6. . 

finis coronat opus (fi-nis k6-rd-nat 
6-pdos), p. 22-E. Latin, “the end crowns 
the work.” 

heinous (hd-nts), p. 5. Infamous, mon- 
strous, extremely offensive. 

Macha, Karel Hynek (kd-rél hé-nék md- 
ka), p. 36. 

Malmedy (mal-ma-dé), p. 28-S. 

mobility (m6-bil-i-té), p. 27-S. Tendency 
to move, or ease in moving, from place 
to place. 

phlegmatic (flég-mdt-ik), p. 21-E. Slug- 
gish, calm, not easily excited. 

pour rire (poor rér), p. 22-E. French, “to 
be laughed at,” not to be taken seriously. 

Schleswig (shlés-vik), p. 28-S. 

Smetana (smét-a-na), p. 7. 

ubiquitous (ai-bik-wi-tis), p. 22-E. Every- 
where at the same time. 

Vladivostok (vla-di-vés-t6k), p. 6. 








News Quiz 
(Concluded from page 29) 


tions described above. The selection of 
subjects will also be a decisive factor 
in selecting winners i.e., students who 
have the judgment to base their ques- 
tions on the most significant events of 
the period covered will stand the best 
chances of being among the winners. 
PRIZES: 

In addition to the first prize of a 
trip to New York and $50 for the best 
list of 50 questions submitted. Scho- 
lastic will offer a second prize of $25 
and a third prize of $15 and 20 honor- 
able mention prizes of fountain pen 
and pencil sets. 


RULES: 


All question lists must be original 
and must be either typed or written 
legibly in ink. Use one side of paper 
only. Be sure to include answers for all 
questions on your list. All lists sub- 
mitted become the property of Scho- 
lastic and none can be returned. All 
contestants agree that decisions of 
judges (the editors of Scholastic) are 
final. The editors reserve the right to 
withhold granting of prizes, if entries 
are for any reason deemed unsatisfac- 
tory, or if the rules of the contest are 
found to have been broken. Entries 
may be submitted any time between 
March 15 and 25, 1939. All entries re- 
ceived later than March 25, 1939, will 
be disqualified. Address all entries to: 
Student News Quiz Editor, Scholastic, 
230 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. Results 
of the Contest will be announced in the 
gia Achievement Issue, May 6, 
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LA ME Quink at 15¢ or 25¢ 


—the New Writing Ink that ends Pen-Clogging 


Now! Accept this remarkable offer! Made solely 
to induce millions of pen users to try Parker 
Quink—the new miracle writing ink that makes 
any pen a self-cleaner. Quink dissolves deposits 
left in a pen by ordinary inks—makes your pen 
start instantly—ends clogging. Also, Quink 
dries ON PAPER 31% quicker than average, 
yet does NOT dry in a pen. Always rich, bril- 
liant—never watery. Get Quinkand Free Answer 
Book at any store selling ink. Offer good only 
in U.S. A. 
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Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality: Reasonable prices from 30c up. 
Write today fer our attractive, free catalog. 
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THE MIGHTY SAGA OF FRONTIER ADVENTURE 
AS THE TIDE OF EMPIRE SWEEPS ONS 


The Pathan Tribes in Revolt! The British Residency isolated! 
The frontier seething as the mighty “Drums” of India beat a 
message of hate! Shot against the background of the mighty 
Himalayas...the perilous country of the Khyber Pass... before your 
eyes in glorious Technicolor! See the tide of battle turned as Sabu 
rides triumphant on his plunging white charger...to save his 
cherished British friends and regain his throne! A mighty epic... 
a brave love story...a majestic episode in the historic drama that 
swept India into an Empire! 
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